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HE April Number contains the first instalment of the long expected 
T COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY, 
illustrated by fac-simile reproductions of characteristic drawings by the novel- 
ist. This remarkable and unique series of letters, revealing as they do for the 
first time the personality of Thackeray, will more than fulfil the expectations 
aroused by their announcement. The letters are preceded bya brief introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Jane Octavia Brookfield, to whom most of them were addressed, 
and by whose authority they are now given to the public. It is not possible to 
exaggerate their importance. There is in them not only Thackeray’s delight- 
ful humor and inimitable charm of style, but also the great personal interest 
which attaches only to autobiographical writings. 


EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 


‘‘No writer of recent times is so much quoted as Thackeray ; scarcely a week passes without his name 
occurring in one or other of the leading articles of the day; and yet whilst his published works retain 
their influence so firmly, the mae impression of his life and conversation becomes more and more 
shadowy and indistinct as the friends who knew and loved him the most are gradually fewer 
and passing away. . . . The letters which form this collection were, most of them, written by Mr. 
Thackeray to my husband, the late Rev. W. H. Brookfield, and myself, from about 1847, and continuin 
during many years of intimate friendship, beginning from the time when he first lived in London, an 
when he especially needed our sympathy.” 


OTHER CONTENTS. 


Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of Paris. 


Fourth and Concluding Paper.—DownFaL. oF THE CommuNE. By E. B. Wasnsurne, ex-Minister 
to France. With illustrations from portraits and documents and drawings by T. pz TauzsTrovp, 
J. SreePie Davis, and A. M. TurNER. 


CONTINUATIONS OF 
The Story of a New York House, By 4. ©. Burns, with many illustrations by A. B. Frost, and 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife. By Hanoup Freperic. Also, Part Third of 
The Residuary Legatee. By J. 8. of Daze. 
Short Stories of Exceptional Interest, by Tuomas Neteon Pace and F. D. Mruzr. 
Modern Aggressive Torpedoes. 
An exceedingly valuable and timely paper, by Lieut. W. 8. Hueues, U. 8. Navy, with many illustrations. 
English in Our Colleges. By Apams Suerman Hm, Professor in Harvard University. 
American Elephant Myths. By Prof. W. B. Scorr, Princeton College, with illustrations. 
Poems by Epvrra Tuomas, Juu1a C. R. Dorr, Coarntes Epwm Marxuam, and Error Wexp. 


Twenty-five Cents a Number. $3.00 a Year. For Sale by all Dealers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Every Owner of SPARKS'S LIFE AND WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN should have 
FRANKLIN IN FRANCE, which is a complement of that work. 


FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. 


From. Original Documents, most of which are now published for the first time. By Epwarp 
E. Hare and Epwarp E. Hatz, Jr. With three newly engraved portraits of Franklin, 
from copies which are now quite rare, and numerous portrait illustrations throughout the 
text. One handsome 8vo volume of 500 pages. Cloth, $3.00. One-half calf, extra, $5.00. 


When Benjamin Franklin died, in 1790, he left to his grandson, William Temple Franklin, 
the largest collection of his papers. This collection, which had been supposed to be irrevocably 
lost, was found a few years since on the top shelf of an old tailor’s shop in St. James, became 
the property of Mr. Henry Stevens, and finally of the United States. Poo this collection and 
from other original documents, this life of “ Franklin in France” has been written. 
“Tam pat obliged to — for your most important contribution to our knowledge of Franklin. Your vol- 
you with me that 








ume shows t agree whatever attracts readers to Franklin’s writings and to the study of his 
public career isa benefaction to humanity. . . . We can never have too much from the pen of a man who never 
wrote a dull line ora foolishone. . . . I have read it (‘ Franklin in France’) with the greatest satisfaction.” —John 
Bigelow, Editor of “ The Works of Franklin,” to Mr. Hale. 


“Early this morning I received your delicious book on Franklin, and have spent the day in reading it. You 
have brought together a great mass of things new and instructive and exceedingly pleasant to read. It takes a 
who is familiar with the ny of 4 studies and the times to know how much of what you have brought 

ard was unpublished.”—George . the Historian, in a letter to Mr. Hale. 


“No such exhaustive record of this important period of our history exists in the language.”—Boston Daily 


“Dr. Hale and his son have brought together, in addition to well-known letters and documents, many im - 
tant now first published, and have presented a picture of great force and vividness of the difficulties which 
Franklin had to encounter in Paris, and which he met with so much tact and so serene a temper. The story must be 
read as a whole, and any attempt to select characteristic extracts from these new letters would only give a very inad- 
equate impression of their intrinsic interest and of the services which they help to illustrate.”— q 

“It is a curious circumstance that two distinguished students of American history have been simultaneously 
engaged in the exploration of the Franklin papers, purchased by the United States Government in 1882, and that 
the results of their discoveries, the first im mt fruits of that national soqutstiten, are given to the public 
almost at the same moment. Mr. Bigelow and Mr. Hale have worked on different lines and with different purposes, 
and are not likely to interfere with each other. Sher saree in bearing testimony to the great value of the collec- 
tion of letters and other documents bequeathed by Franklin to his grandson, and now, after many strange vicis- 
situdes, safely deposited in the library of the State Department at Washington. It includes nearly 3,000 papers ; 
of the whole k more than one-half has never been printed, and the unpublished tions apparently comprise 
most of the correspondence of Franklin’s later years. robably the new materials will not oblige us to reverse an 
notable verdict of history, but they will throw a strong ~~ upon some obscure affairs, and illustrate with fres 
force the extraordinarily various services of Franklin to his native country.”—New York Tribune. 


NEW BOOKS, JUST READY. 





THE EGOIST. SONNETS IN SHADOW. 

A Novel. By Groncr Mereprru, author of “Richard | By Arto Bares, author of “Berries of the Brier.” 
Feverel,” ‘‘ Evan Harrington,” “Harry Rich- 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
mond,” ‘Sandra Belloni,” ‘“‘ Rhoda Fleming,” Mr. Bates’ first poetic volume, “ Berries of the Brier,” 
“Vittoria” and ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways,” be- | though not long since published, is entirely out of print. 
ing the eighth in our new uniform 12mo edition, | “Sonnets in Shadow,” being an In Memoriam, strikes a 
bound in nglish cloth, uncut. Price, $2.00. tender chord, but it is the plaint of a soul which has 


Mr. Meredith’s novels are an intellectual tonic. They | thoughts worth the telling. 
are great, and, indeed, we mer say they are the only nov- 


ee ea Coosa fa et rercener ema tet | CATHEDRAL DAYS. 
is assigned tothe works of George Eliotand George Sand.” | A Tour through Southern England. By Anna 


- Bowman Dopp. With 23 illustrations from 
SOME CHINESE GHOSTS. sketches and photographs by E. Eldon Deane. 


By Larcapio Hearn. Contents: The Soul of the 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


rea iat Ming-y—Th 

Great Bell The Story of y T - Legend This is the record of a trip in places little frequented 

of Tchi-Nu—The Return of Yen-Tchin-King— | 1, tourists, told with so much fascination of style that 

iti lant—The Tale of 4 
The Tradition of the Tea P the reader seems to share the delightful journey with the 
the Porcelain God. 1¢mo, cloth, $1.00. seal travelers. One of our foremost critics says of Mrs. Dodd: 
“ ” Lafcadio Hearn, is a col. | «s ’ 

tection at alt= Sgzen, legends cule from tus enim of | cancated und accomplisned-one of our ablet writers ox 

Cathayan story. The style has such grace and finish that Pp 

itise ing, and the nation is fresh and wholly literature, art, music, etc. I have looked over her de. 
nal. This little rr] sure to have a permanent | scriptive record of a tour among the Southern Cathedral 

setting in American li ture. ' towns of England, and find it very charming.” 








Sold by all booksellers. Mailed post-paid by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Messrs. Estes & Lavuriat beg to announce for early publication the following interesting 
List of Books: 


MISS ‘PARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION. 


An entirely new work of a thousand pages by the authority on household matters. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, $2.50. 

This book has more reading matter and more valuable information than any cook-book on the market, 
and is sure of an instant welcome from the hundreds of housekeepers who have profited by the author’s 
lectures and the many thousands who have learned to value her ‘‘ New Cook Book and Marketing Guide,” 
of which sixty thousand copies have been sold by the Publishers. 











LATIN HYMNS 
(Corolla Hymnorum Sacrorum), translated by the Hoy. Joun Lorp Haregs, LL.D. 1 vol. 
‘ Small quarto, gilt top, gold and black stamps, $1.50. White vellum, full gilt, gold 


stamps, $1.75. 
The o ject of this little volume is not merely to give the reader English verse, but verse preserving 
in English form, as far as possible, all the Latin characteristics of the originals. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS. Sterling Edition. 

This beautiful edition will be published at the rate of one volume per month, and will be the 
first complete edition ever issued in America at a popular price. It will be printed from 
new plates, electrotyped at the University press, on fine ivory finish paper, illustrated 
with new and original etchings, photo-etchings, and wood cuts. 12 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, $21.00; half calf or half morocco, $45.00. 

Adam Bede will be the first volume issued. It will be uniform with the Publishers’ Sterling Edition 
of Carlyle, and the only fine, moderate priced, complete edition of the great novelist made. 


KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. Third Revised Edition. 


> By Extiorr Cours, M.A.,M.D., Ph.D. It contains a concise account of every species of living 
and fossil bird at present known on the continent north of the boundary line between 
Mexico and the United States, including Greenland. With which are incorporated 
General Ornithology, and outline of the structure and classification of birds; and Field 
Ornithology, a manual of collecting, preparing and preserving birds. Zhe new edition 
presents the nomenclature of the American Ornithologists’ Union, in the most convenient 
form for comparison with that of former editions. Illustrated. 
Coues’ ‘‘ Key” is too well known as a leading and authoritative treatise to require remark, ha 
for twelve years held its place as the standard work of reference for professional —— as well as 
for students and amateurs. The latest and most exhaustive American Ornithology. Indispensable to 
every sportsman, amateur and working ornithologist. 
1 vol., royal octavo, vellum cloth, $7.50. 
Sportsman’s and Tourist’s Edition. 
1 vol., limp Russia, yellow edges, $7.50. The page of this edition is six by eight and a half 
inches, and it will thus commend itself to the classes for which it is now especially made, 
for its convenient size and binding. 


THE WHITE HILLS. : 


By T. Starr Kine, a reprint of this rare American Classic, illustrated with new cuts and 
beautiful photogravures. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

In making a new edition of The White Hills, which has been long out of the market, the publishers 
have thought it wiser to reprint the 1859 edition without attempting to ‘bring it up to date” in the 
4 matter of routes and hotels. They have, therefore, inserted photogravure reproductions from Nature of 

some of the most noted changes in the mountains, 


THE EARLY TUDORS. Vol. 17 “Evocus or History Serres.” 16mo, cloth, $1. 


The English-American Edition of this handy little reference book, edited by the scholarly Justin McCarthy. 


SOCIAL CUSTOM. By Frorence Howe Hatt. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This book, by the daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, treats in an entertaining and instructive style 
some of the social problems that beset young and old in their daily intercourse, and will be found of use 
even by those most au fait in Mrs, Grundy’s laws of etiquette. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH APRIL 8TH: 
I. 


Knight Errant. 


A Novet. By Epna Lyaut, author of ‘‘ Donovan,” 
““We Two,” ‘“‘Won by Waiting.” One vol., 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. Uniform with the 


author’s preceding volumes. 
Il. 
Dawn. 
A Nove. H. Rmer Haaearp, author of 


“She,” ‘‘ Jess,” ‘‘The Witch’s Head,” etc. In 
two volumes, 12mo, paper covers. Price, 25 
cents per volume. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Factors of Organic Evolution. 
By Hersert Srencer. Reprinted, with Addi- 


tions, from ‘‘The Nineteenth Century” and 
‘The Popular Science Monthly.” 12mo, cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 


In yoo this essay from the periodicals in whted 


some of considerable len 
w with a view to needful brevity, 
when they first appeared 


ve been res 


were omit 


New Volume of “ English Worthies.” 


George Canning. 


By Franx H. Hn. Volume 8 of “En ~y 
Worthies.” Edited by ANDREW Lanc. 1 
cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

The previous issues of “ English eo - —— 

CHARLES DARWIN, by GRANT BOR. 

oUuG GEORGE SAINTSBURY; ASHAFTSBURY (the 

H. D. TRAILL; RALEIGH, by EDMUND 

Grosse; STEELE, by Austin DoBson; B N, 

J. A. SyMoxps; ADMIRAL BLAKE. by Davip 
AY. 12mo,cloth. Price, 75 cents, each. 


A Novet. By Txeo. Grrt, author of “ Pretty Miss 
Bellew,” Ye. 12mo. Price, paper cover, 50 
cents; half bound, 75 cents. 

- lefee. the heroine of this novel, is a character 
ed by many individual and fascinating qualiti 
and enlists the Le of the reader to an anaes 


degree. The act of the s takes place partly 
South Ameren, will TL an n English family residing eee, 
affording some 


ing pictures of life. 
In Paradise. 


A Nove. From the German of Paut Heysz. A 
new edition. In two vols. 12mo, half bound 
(in boards, with red cloth backs and paper 
sides). Price for the two vols., $1.50. 


“We may call ‘In Paradise’ a t novel with the 
utmost confidence in our judgment on it.”—N. ¥. Evening 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work sent by the publishers 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3, and 5 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 





Houghton, | Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 
New York. 


Vols. 8 and 9 in American Commonwealths. By 
Exurs H. Rosperts, author of ‘‘ Government 
Revenue.” With a Map. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt 
to 

Mr. Roberts, the ‘—- known Editor of the Utica Herald, 
his iutimate knowl of the 
ublic to uce an exceilent his- 


tory of New York and a valuable addition to the series of 
American Commonwealths. 


A Century of Electricity. 


By T. C. MenpennatL. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 
16mo, decorated cloth, $1.25. 
The uliar interest of the subject, the author’s com- 
lete information, the —— ~% style, and the numerous 
llustrations ene and exceedingly instructive and en- 
tertaining boo! 


The Feud of Oakfield Creek. 


A Novel of California. By Jostan Royce, Ph.D., 
author of ‘‘ California,” in the series of Ameri- 
can Commonwealths. 1 vol. 16mo, decorated 





cloth, $1.25. 

A story of t value as fopleting unusually dramatic 
scenes and 8 tions in California a, aside its in- 
terest as a portrayal of character and of romantic experi- 
ence. 

His Star in the East. 


A Study in the Early Aryan Religions. By Lrtcu- 
Ton Parks, Rector of Emmanuel Church, Bos- 
ton. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This book is an important contribution to the study of 


comparative religion, written from full knowledge of 1-4 


literature of the sub ect; from personal o ions 
ae Jopan, and India; and in a spirit of generous ap- 
preciation. 


A uew Volume of Poems. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
Wurrney, author of ‘Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


very attractive book, contain’ ng the ee written 
by Mire hitney during several — past. In verse as 

in prose Mrs. tney is profoundly earnest, i always 
in search of whatever is true as well as beauti 


A Club of One. 


The Note-Book of a Man who might have been 
Sociable. Ra gilt top, specially attractive in 

t aph > presswork, and binding. $1.25. 
his book has seen, read, and tho ae 

much, and hese condensed - results of — stu 
and observations. It is a book of great variet yaa 


ment, reflection, gossip, criticism, with ample ar apt 
quotation. 


History of the Papacy during the Period 
of the Reformation 

By 4 MANDELL CREIGHTON. Vols. ITI. and IV. 

_ Iratran Princes, 1464-1518. With 

Appendices and Index. 8vo, $7.50. 

The Churchman says of the former volumes; 

naan pas on the she ives ofthe aoe of od 

sinstical } bitay “ris a l specimen of consciention- 


workmanship, written an admira’ ble spirit, and a 
credit to English historical scholarship.” . 


A Satchel Guide. 

For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 
1887, revised. With Maps, es Tables, 
Traveller’s Calendar, etc. { etc. $1.50 


*,° For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, 
receipt of ale by alt Booksellers. Sent vom - 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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THE SECOND CORPS OF THE ARMY OF 
THE POTOMAC.* 


It is said that President Lincoln asked Gen- 
eral McClellan why, since he had to — Lee, 
he might not as well fight him in front of 
Washington as away off in front of Richmond. 
Doubtless there are thousands of men who 
think that the question is unanswerable; while 
the merest tyro in soldiering knows that the 
answer is among the first principles of the art 
of war. Here is the answer: Zhe duty of the 
strategist is to strike the enemy in his most 
vulnerable spot. 

Richmond was our objective point. 
tory there must give us possession of the 
enemy’s capital. victory in front of Wash- 
ington would merely make necessary another 
fight at the next position chosen by our op- 
ponent; and then another, and another, until 
at last Richmond should be reached and 
stormed if the assailant’s strength held out. 
To turn your pon ay flank, maintaining your 
connections, sends him spinning to the rear to 
maintain his. This is war. To assault in front, 
when his flank might be safely turned, is 





A vie- 





*HISTORY OF THE SECOND ARMY CORPS IN THE ARMY 
OF THE Potomac. By F. A. Walker, Brevet Brig.-Gen., 
U.8. Vols. With Portraits and Maps. New York: Oharles 
Scribner’s Sons. 





suicidal butchery. The front assault, if it be 
successful, only pushes him out of one fortified 
position into another; he always choosing his 
time, his place, and his defences, and killing a 
squad of your men for each of his own that 
falls. Mr. Lincoln, brave, merciful, and reason- 
able, accepted the answer while McClellan 
was present to urge it; but he was—by what 
assumed to be and seemed to be military 
authority—talked out of his position as soon 
as that commander had gone to the front. 
Under the first impulse, he agreed to McClel- 
lan’s allotment of forces for the Peninsular 
campaign. Under the second, he allowed 
almost one-third of those forces (McDowell’s 
corps and Blenker’s great division) to be re- 
tained at the rear in useless idleness—a change 
which, with McClellan’s peculiar temperament, 
made that campaign a failure. 

Nothing is so cruel as fear. Cowardice and 
inhumanity are brothers in selfishness, as 
courage and mercy are in generosity. The 
non-combatants, civil and military, in Wash- 
ington, always insisted that Lee should be 
attacked in front because that would keep the 
army between them and him. No matter how 
absolutely safe they were, inclosed in fortifi- 
cations and surrounded by their ample guards, 
they craved — the additional protection 
of a moving wall of human flesh and blood, 
the Army of the Potomac, to make assurance 
doubly sure, at any cost of life. 

That is the text, to which this book is the 
sermon. It might be divided into three heads, 
and newly named: “The Second Corps; its 
Construction, its Fruition, and its Destruc- 
tion.” The first part, “Construction,” begins 
with the touching picture of the almost spon- 
taneous formation of that army—a body of 
men unrivalled in human annals. 

‘*None who remember the first winter camps of 
the Army of the Potomac can have wholly forgotten 
the high resolve, the fervent enthusiasm, the intense 
—a to patriotic appeals, the glad and 
joyous confidence in the y success of the Union 
cause, which animated officers and men..... 
From every camp a host of young fellows looked 
up in almost childlike readiness to follow, quick- 
ness to learn, and eagerness to imitate, as their 
appointed leaders swept by.” 

Next comes the placing of this corps, with 
scarce the loss of.a handful of men, at the 
exact place where its work—the capture of 
Richmond—could be best done: that is, in the 
very suburbs of the city, with a secure base 
on navigable water close at hand. (The rebels 
of course fell back the moment we outflanked 
them.) Then follow its efforts, feeble and 
purposeless through no fault of its own, ending 
in needless withdrawal. 
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“Fruition” includes its battles of South 
Mountain, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chan- 
-cellorsville, Gettysburg the ever-glorious, 
Bristoe Station, and Mine Run; not always 
successful, but never disgraced or disheartened. 
The turning-point at Gettysburg is described 
in words that glow with the light of battle. 

‘The time has come to advance the standards of 
the Second Corps. With loud cries and a sudden 
forward surge in which every semblance of forma- 
tion is lost, the Union troops move upon the now 
faltering foe. Most of the surviving Confederates 
throw themselves on the ground; others seek to 
escape capture, and retreat hurriedly down the hill 
and across the plain... . Then did the Second 
Corps go forward, ‘gathering up battleflags in 
sheaves’ and prisoners by thousands. Thirty-three 
standards and four thousand prisoners are the fruits 
of that victory.” 

Then follows “ Destruction”: the Wilder- 
ness campaign; the savage waste of the noble 
corps; its overtasking until not only its men 
but its very spirit perishes. For men and 
armies become “veteran” only by certain 
degrees of toil, suffering and fighting. Pushed 
beyond human endurance, they grow demoral- 
ized instead of fortified by their hard experi- 
ence: they are like an athlete overtrained and 
so made weaker than before he began his 
exercise. In previous campaigns— 

**Between the rapid, exhausting marches, and 
the desperate battles, had been intervals of rest and 
discipline, in winter and in summer camps, when 
the shattered regiments regained form and tone; 
the new men learned the ways of the old, and 
caught the spirit of the organization they had 
entered. The time had now come for a fierce change 
in the constituents, and by necessary consequence 
in the character, of the Second Corps... . . The 
new body thus composed was to be thrown into one 
of the most furious campaigns of modern history; 
the strength of a regiment, the strength of a brigade 
to be shot down in a day, with as many more the 
next; a month to be one continuous battle, only 
interrupted by long and fatiguing marches... . 
This, with no long, benign intervals for rest, for 
healing, for discipline, for mutual acquaintance, 
was to be the experience of the Second Corps in 
the months immediately following the period that 
has been reached in our story.” 

It is hard to see how anyone can read the 
narrative of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania 
battles, and finally the butchery at Cold Har- 
bor, without tears of grief and anger. Here 
is the summing-up of the Cold Harbor carnage: 

**At last, scarcely twenty-two minutes from the 
time the signal was given, the repulse of the corps 
was complete. Three thousand men had fallen.” 

Then follow pages of names (only including 
commissioned officers) all from one corps, in 
one charge, against one line of breastworks, 
which it could not take. A fruitless sacrifice: 
not till a year later did Richmond fall, and 
then only by being outflanked. 

“The historian feels that, ae he concludes the 





story of Cold Harbor, he is, in a sense, writing the 
epitaph of the Second Corps.” 

Cold Harbor was the very spot which 
McClellan, by his flanking movement of 1862, 
reached and seized without a loss equal in all 
to the losses of this one corps in those twenty- 
two minutes. 

After this battle, Grant proposed (page 518), 
as a mutual concession, a cessation of hostili- 
ties, to care for the dead and wounded of both 
sides, lying between the lines. Lee replied 
that he no dead and wounded uncared for, 
but offered to concede the truce to Grant, if 
he desired it, to atten1 to his own. Sono truce 
was had until five full days after the assault, 
and meanwhile the cries of our wounded for 
water, distinctly heard at first, grew faint and 
fainter until the last died away. 

Then what? The army (June 12th) retired 
from that line, moved to the southeast (past 
the rear of Butler’s force which had been safely 
posted on the James all through the campaign, 
and attacked Petersburg on oe that it coul 
have reached by sea without fighting the 
Wilderness campaign at all. And then it was 
nine months before Petersburg fell, and Rich- 
mond, outflanked at last, was ours. 

May 3d to 6th. “The Wilderness.” Losses 
of the Army 15,387; of the Second Corps 
alone, 5,092. 

May 8th to 19th. “Spottsylvania.” Losses 
of the Army 14,679; of the Second Corps 
alone, 5,457. 

May 20th to 3lst, “North Anna.” Losses 
of the Army not given; of the Second Corps 
alone, 1,651. 

June 2d to 12th. “Cold Harbor.” Losses 
of the Army not given; of the Second Corps 
alone, 3,510. 

In six weeks, during which the roster of the 
corps showed “present for duty” April 30th, 
28,854; May 3lst, 26,900; June 30th, 17,201; 
its losses had been, killed and wounded 13,695, 
missing 2,015. 

General Grant himself says, in his auto- 
biography: “I have always been sorry. that 
the last assault at Cold Harbor was ever 
made”! 

On the subject of these assaults General 
Walker says: 

“The terrible experiences of May and June, in 
assaults on intrenched positions; assaults made, 
often, not at a carefully selected point, but ‘all 
along the line;’ assaults made as if it were a good 
thing to assault, and not a dire necessity; assaults 
made without adequate concentration of troops, 
often without examination of the ground—these 
bitter experiences had naturally brought about a 
reaction by which efforts to outflank the enemy 
were > ——— = of the y | ERS —— 
tunately, this of purpose did no e place 
until the numbers pat aaa of the troops had been 
so far reduced that the flanking movements became, 
in the main, ineffectual from want of vigor in attack, 
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at the critical moments when a little of the fire 
which had been exhibited in the great assaults of 
May would have sufficed to crown a well-conceived 
enterprise with a glorious victory. But that fire 
had burned itself out . . . . In the Second Corps 
more than twenty officers had already been killed 
or wounded in command of brigades; nearly one 
hundred in command of regiments. Nearly seven- 
teen thousand men had fallen under the fire of the 
enemy, and among these was an undue proportion 
of the choicest spirits. It was the bravest captain, 
the bravest sergeant, the bravest private, who went 
farthest to the fore and stayed longest under fire. 
Had the men who fell at Cold Harbor, alone, been 
with their colors during the months of July and 
August, victory would on more than one occasion 
have been the lot of the Second Corps, instead of 
failure and even defeat. 

‘* Nothing could so clearly show the disorganiza- 
tion brought about by the terrible losses of this 
campaign as that such language could be truthfully 
used about these troops. ... It is evident that 
assaults ‘all along the line’ had left very little of 
the old material there. 

‘*General Hancock was deeply stirred by the 
situation . . . . He could no longer conceal from 
himself that his once mighty corps retained but the 
shadow of its former strength and vigor. Ridin 
up to one of his staff, in Werner’s battery, covere 
with dust and begrimed with powder and smoke, 
he placed his hand upon the staff-officer’s shoulder 
and said: ‘Colonel, I do not care to die, but I pray 
to God I may never leave this field.’” 


To cap the climax of the narrative of 
“assaults all along the line,” read the story 
of the ruin of a single regiment of this corps 
a week later—June 18, 1864. 


‘The attack of Mott was especially memorable 
on account of the heroic bearing and monstrous 
losses of the 1st Maine heavy artillery, which that 
general, determined to try what virtue there might 
be in the enthusiasm of a new, fresh, strong regi- 
ment, not yet discouraged by repeated failures, 
had placed in the front line . . . . The —- was 
a most gallant one, though unsuccessful, the Maine 
men advancing over a space of 350 yards swept by 
musketry, and only retiring after more than 600 of 
their number had fallen; the heaviest loss sustained 
by any regiment of the Union armies in any battle 
of the war. Thus ended the last of the great series of 
assaults on intrenched positions.” 

In that one newly-arrived regiment, in that 
fruitless effort, there were killed or mortally 
wounded, Captains Howes, Daggett, and 
Jaquith, and Lieutenants Barry, Hall, Ruggles, 
Drummond, Abbott, Crowell, Ponte, Spooner, 


and Clark. Follow, in thought, the news as. 


it flies to those New England homes—the 
Howes, the Daggetts, the Abbotts, and the 
rest—if you have the heart to look upon war 
in its worst aspect: young life wasted in mis- 
directed self-devotion. The corps—the army 
—had been sacrificed to civil cowardice and 
unmilitary wrong. The final success has dim- 
med the public sense of the hideous holocaust; 
and the private regrets are dying out with the 
passing away of bereaved friends and relatives 





and the oblivion which is enshrouding the 
martyrs; but the wrong is irreparable—im- 
mortal. True, each of the murderous affairs 
was known as “a flank movement;” but it 
was the flanking of mere tactics on the field 
of battle—not of strategy in the planning of 
a campaign. For all that appears in this book, 
General Grant went where he was sent and did 
the best thing open to him when he got there. 
We daily novell to our left; but as often as 
we moved we found new intrenchments facing 
ue. Never did we meet the foe in fair fight 
on equal terms. It was “attrition,” the slaying 
of one Rebel in exchange for the loss of per- 
haps five Union soldiers. It was a course 
which would have been justifiable—inevitable 
— if the Rebels had control of ocean and rivers, 
instead of our having it. 

General Walker does not agree with the 
sentiment that these fruitless assaults were 
necessary to dispirit the foe and show the 
South that the North was in earnest. He 
thinks that a bloody repulse dispirits the re- 
pulsed and encourages the victors. He thinks 
that Lee was weakened by Gettysburg and 
strengthened by Cold Harbor.* A bloody 
repulse suffered to-day is not remedied by 
another bloody repulse suffered to-morrow by 
the same army. “If thine enemy smite thee 
on one cheek turn to him the other also” is 
good Christianity, but poor war. 

An old War Department officer (Charles F. 
a writing in the March “Century,” 
says of Secretary Stanton: “If I might ven- 


ture to put into phrase his art of war as I have 


heard him variously expound it, it would read 
something like this: ‘Get together all the men 
you can and move against the enemy; if he 
retreats, follow him and fight him till he 
breaks up or surrenders; if he resists, fight 
him till he retreats.’” 

There is a naive cruelty about this “art of 
war” that suggests Sitting Bull. It proposes 
to do just what a civilized foe wants you to do. 
He chooses his position and intrenches his 
force—you get together all the men you can, 
and “move against him,” and then (keeping 
yourself out of range) you push forward your 

oung heroes to spatter their hearts’ blood on 
impregnable breastworks. I hope the War 
Secretary is not truly quoted. It seems im- 





*“The enlisted men spent much time in comparing 
Grant with McClellan. The latter.... only of ull the 
men who had commanded the army of the Potomac was 
personally liked and admired by his troops. And still 
it was affection only; they did not as a rule concede to 
him military talent. The general opinion among them 
was—given Grant in command in 1862 and the rebellion 
would have been crushed that year... .. Six weeks 
later—six weeks in which every day had scen an engage. 
ment, and every week a baitie,—the samc men said, 
‘No, we are not going to charge. We are going torun 
toward the Confederate earthworks and then run back. 
We have had enough of assaulting earthworks.’”"— 
Wilkeson's “ Recollections of a Private Soldier.” 





_.. 


ssible that in all his intercourse with soldiers, 
e never caught the idea that the “art of war” 
leads to striking at the weakest point instead 
of the strongest; that it recognizes the fact 
that an opposin 
chaff by seizing its military base of supply, or 
its political base of government. Such “art 
of war” as is attributed to him would never 
have carried Grant around the flank of Vicks- 
burg—would never have sent Sherman athwart 
the flank of the whole Confederacy, where 
there was no sign of any enemy to fight,— 
would never have inspired Farragut to steam 
grandly past Forts Jackson and St. a and 
place himself at New Orleans in utter indiffer- 
ence whether those strongholds ever capitu- 
lated or not. No; if Stanton ever talked such 
folly it must have been before the first Bull 
Run. He was a patriot, though a partisan— 
no soldier, yet also no fool. 

But then, how account for the operations of 
May and June, 1864? Well here is what the 
soldiers thought and said: “Oh, there’s going 
to be an election in fall, you know; and the 
country loves a big butcher's bill.” Then they 
took the matter into their own hands and put 
a stop to it. Poor fellows—who can blame 
them? What General Scott called “the fury 
of the non-combatants” is most slow to learn 
that slaughter is not the object of war; it is 
only a means, and not the only means either, 
toward success,—Sitting Bull to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

General Walker, while a warm friend, is an 
outspoken critic. He speaks (page 18) of “the 
mischievous meddling of the ttt alt at 
Washington.” And, on the other hand, regard- 
ing “Fair Oaks” and “Seven Pines” he says 
(page 43): 

‘*But there are not wanting grounds for com- 
plaint as to the way in which the functions of the 
commander of the Union army were exercised. 
With troops to many of whom it was to be their 
first battle, under corps commanders picked from 
colonels in the regular army, and staff officers 
almost absolutely raw and uninstructed, it will 
always seem strange that General McClellan did not 
feel that his place was with the half of his army 
that was to fight, rather than with that half that 
was not to fight.” 

This cuts cruelly close to the most sensitive 
spot in a soldier’s heart. The only counter 
suggestion which can be made is this: a deli- 
cate consideration for the fame of the corps 
commander tends to keep his superior away 
from the field of actual conflict, in order that 
the latter shall have no personal share in the 
glory of a victory. 

Here is another specimen of spicy criticism 
(page 404): 

“A ams feature of the roster of the corps is 
the number of brigades (six out of eleven infantry 
brigades) commanded by officers below the rank 
of General... . The result is due, first, to the 
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Congress, and secondly, to the political trifling of 
the executive which could find a Brigadier’s com- 
mission for the Hon. Dick Busteed . . . but could 
not find one for men who had, in many a desp=rate 
battle, shown the highest qualities of generalship.” 

The writer of corps annals necessarily 
holds the position of an enthusiastic biog- 
rapher, athe than that of a cold ey 
rapher. He is writing the story of the life 
and death of his brothers: it would be un- 
seemly to be cool, calm, judicial. His words 
properiy come from the heart and not from 
the head. Every battle, every action, is a 
climax and a turning-point for somebody. 
Every individual man who, cherishing hope 
in a hopeless emergency and conquering fear 
in a fearful peril, faces musketry in line of 
battle, has come to a crisis in his life; and he 
who describes the occurrence without excite- 
ment must be one who stands outside his 
subject. 

Suffice it to say that General Walker does 
not stand outside his subject, nor write other- 
wise than from the heart—his heart and the 
heart of the Second Corps. Every battle is a 
thrilling event by its own force. No climax 
of interest is reserved for dramatic effect. 
The narrative opens in courage and hope, it 
goes on in exultation, it enters the valley of 
the shadow of death, and takes on a tone of 
gloom that even the Nation’s final victory fails 
to illuminate except with a cold and joyless 
gleam—sunrise coming over a landscape of 
nameless graves. JosePH KIRKLAND. 


MEDIAEVAL ART.* 





Mr. Clarke has done the American public 
a good service by following up his translation 
of Reber’s “ Ancient Art” with the “ Medix- 
val Art” of the same author, published in the 
same tasteful and appropriate style. He has 
placed in the hands of our students of art a 
manual which will be of the greatest service as 
a guide to their studies, by its completeness, 
compactness, and accuracy. 

It will be a disappointment to many, who 
have been accustomed to reckon the fifteenth 
century as a part of the middle ages, to miss 
from this volume the great Italian sculptors 
of that century, and the pre-Raphaelite 
painters. The author’s point of view is not 
that of the political historian: and, indeed, 
there are not wanting historians who regard 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as be- 
longing to modern rather than to medieval 





*HISTORY OF MEDIZVAL ART. By Dr. Franz von 


Reber, Director of the Bavarian Royal and State Gallery 
of Paintings, Professor in the University and Polytechnic 
of Munich. Translated by Joseph Thacher Clarke. With 
422 illustrations, and a Glossary of technical terms. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
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times. From the point of view of general 
history, the commonly accepted division seems 
most correct: the fall of Constantinople, the 
discovery of America, and the Reformation, 
make an historical break more complete than 
can be found at any other period since the 
Germanic migrations. But in the history of art 
no doubt the author is right, and the middle 


ages ended when the Renaissance began. But, 


of course, there is here no hard and fast rule, 
testing by dates. In Architecture, the con- 
trolling branch of art, the “Gothic period” 
lasted in England until late in the sixteenth 
century (p. 531); while in Italian painting it 
ended with Giovanni da Fiesole (Fra Angelico), 
of whem it is said (p. 673) that “ when his tomb 
in S. Maria Sopra Minerva at Rome was closed 
in 1455, the new era in Italian painting had 
long since commenced.” 
he special merit of this treatise, as claimed 
by the author in the preface (p. xxxi), is that of 
arrangement, in respect to which it is hoped 
that “an improvement has been made upon 
earlier histories of art. If the reader find the 
arrangement to be simple and natural, the pur- 
pose of the author will have been attained; the 
works of his predecessors, following other 
systems, have seemed to him to lack these 
qualities. Should, however, this plan be found 
disadvantageous and defective, the chief claim 
of the book upon the attention of scholars will 
be lost.” An examination of the work fully 
confirms the judgment of the author: nothing 
could be more simple and natural than the plan 
upon which it is constructed, and the historical 
principle of development followed in it. For 
“the logical sequence which it has been the 
endeavor of the author to follow,” we are 
referred to the table of contents. Here it is 
well exhibited in detail; but we miss a sys- 
tematic grouping of the chapters, as well as 
a clear and compendious statement of the prin- 
ciple of arrangement, whether in the introduc- 
tion or the body of the work. The book 
consists of fourteen chapters besides introduc- 
tion, and these fourteen chapters properly fall 
into five groups, which might be called 
“books”; but these groups are not indicated 
or distinguished typographically. Three of 
these divisions are properly introductory: the 
two first chapters treat of early Christian and 
Byzantine art; the next two of Asiatic art 
(Indian and Mohammedan); the chapter which 
follows is entitled “the Christian art of the 
North until the close of the Carolingian Epoch.” 
These five chapters occupy rather more than 
a third of the volume, the rest of the volume 
being divided between the two great periods— 
the “Romanic”. in four chapters, and the 
“Gothic” in five. 
Although, as we have already seen, the 
epochs of the history of art do not neces- 
sarily correspond with those of political and 








ve 
nearly with the principal divisions in the poliv- 
ical history of the middle ages. The introduc- 
tory chapters carry us down to the close of 
the Carolingian period. At the disruption of 
the Carolingian empire, the political ascen- 
dency and the lead in civilization passed to 
that section of this empire which was occu- 
pied by the young and aspiring German 
nationality. Under the kings of the Saxon 
house, particularly Otto the Great, German 
obtained the leadership in the empire, wre { 
especially a controlling position. in relation to 
Italy. At this epoch began the Romanic 
period of architecture, the architectural activ- 
a first being “ especially on the slopes of the 

artz Mountains—a district which had previ- 
ously been without important buildings. This 
had been the home of the House 6f Saxony. 
‘ The Hartz thus offered the greatest 
possible opportunities for the development of 
monumental architecture. The style of the 
buildings of the Carolingians was based as 
much upon that of Byzantium and Ravenna as 
upon that of Rome. In the German archi- 
tecture of the tenth century, however, the 
former influence wholly disappears, the 
churches, almost without exception, being of 
the basilical type ” (p. 254). The influence of 
this German style, we are told in the preface 
(p. xxvi), “was not of great extent. West- 
ern France, Northern Italy, and some districts 
of Eastern and Northern Europe adopted the 
principles of German architecture; but in the 
main the French and Italians followed an 
independent course of development.” The 
details of this are given very fully, and with 
copious illustrations in the text. 

“ After the twelfth century, medisval art 
found its most brilliant and important expres- 
sion in the heart of Northern France. The 
advance was at first almost entirely limited to 
architecture, the methods of which, after a 
comparatively short period of development, 
were adopted by the neighboring countries. 
The centre of European culture was removed 
from Germany to France, becoming of a 
higher perfection and exercising a wider 
influence in the Gothic than in the Romanic 
epoch” (p. a It is just at this period— 
that of the Hohenstaufen—that rmany 
began to decline politically, reaching the 
extreme of weakness and disintegration in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, at just the 
time that France, under St. Louis, was rapidly 
advancing in unity and power. When, her 
ever, we reach the close of the Gothic period, 
the sceptre of art had been transferred to 
Italy, without, however, in this instance, bein 
accompanied by a transfer of dynastic preced- 
ence; for France in the fifteenth century 
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retained its political ascendency. “The pre- 
eminence of Italy, after the first decades of 
the fifteenth century, may be compared to 
that of France in the middle of the twelfth; 
it was, in artistic respects, more than fifty 
years : advance of the rest of Europe” 

. Xxx). 
as each of the principal divisions of the 
book, Architecture stands first, as having taken 
the lead in the artistic growth: the chapters 
upon Sculpture and Painting are devoted to 
showing the relation of these arts to the con- 
trolling art of Architecture. The Romanic 
and Gothic characteristics are not, however, 
clearly defined. We read that at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century “the art of Italy 
was still entirely Gothic,” and that Fra Angelico 
was “truly Gothic in the conception and form 
of his work” (p. xxxi); and, of Giovanni 
Pisano, “the greatest sculptor” of his period, 
and his pupils: “these works have also the 
lively and pathetic action, the flowing lines, 
both of the nude parts and of the draperies, 
and the gentle, almost sentimental expression 
characteristic of Gothic art in general ” (p. 636). 
But nowhere do we find this idea completely 
and definitely worked out. 

We do not know whether von Reber has a 
history of Renaissance and Modern Art, a 
sequel to this, as this is a continuation of his 
Ancient Art. If so, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Clarke will continue with his work of transla- 
tion. W. F. Atren. 








RECENT FIcTIoON.* 


Miss Hapgood has earned the thanks of all 
lovers of literature by her scholarly and faith- 
ful translation of Gogol, to which she has re- 
cently added the most important work of all— 
the famous masterpiece of “Dead Souls.” 
With the possible exception of the two great 
works of Count Tolstoi, thie is the most im- 
portant of all the translations recently made 


* TOHITCHIKOFF’S JOURNEYS; OR, DEAD SOULS. By 
Nikola! Vasilievitch Gogol. Translated from the Rus. 
sian by Isabel F. Hapgood. Two Volumes. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

SPRINGHAVEN. A Tule of the Great War. By R. D. 
Blackmore. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Jess. A Novel. By H. Rider Haggard. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. . 

A YEAR IN Even. By Harriet Waters Preston. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

Sons AND DAUGHTERS. By the author of “ The Story 
of Margarct Kent.” Boston: Ticknor & Oo. 

A ZBALOT IN TULLE. By Mrs. Wildrick. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue MERRY MEN, AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 








In Tose WRONG PARADISE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Andrew Lang. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH-AND-READY, AND DEVIL'S 
Forp. By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tus SENTIMENTAL CALENDAR. Being Twelve Funny 
Stories. By J.S.of Dale. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 





from the Russian, and it is far the best, con- 
sidered as a translation alone. ‘ Dead Souls” 
is not a novel; it is a document in the history 
of civilization. It is the permanent record, in 
artistic form, of the life of a nation at an im- 
— period of its existence. It shares with 
ourguénieff’s “ Annals of a Sportsman” the 
distinction of preserving for future students 
the Russia of Nicholas and the period preced- 
ing the emancipation. The art of Gogol is 
less perfect than that of Tourguénieff, but the 
two writers are equals in the power of minute 
observation and its interpretation, and the 
combine alike the closest attention to details 
with the utmost breadth of conception. Just as 
in the one book the sportsman who relates 
his experiences comes into contact with all 
sorts of people, so the rascally hero of the 
other, in his quest for dead souls, views all the 
— phases of provincial life, and portrays 
them with marvellous accuracy. Dead souls, 
it should be understood, are souls, or serfs, 
legally existent and taxable after death, be- 
cause their names are still on the census lists. 
Tchitchikoff purchases dead souls with the 
extremely discreditable design of mortgaging 
them as valuable property, and living in opu- 
lence upon the ill-gotten proceeds. His travels 
from government to government and the de- 
scriptions of the people whom he meets form 
the substance of Gogol’s work; the story of 
Tchitchikoff and his rascalities is amusing 
enough, but it is only a pretext for introduc- 
ing the reader to a great variety of people, so 
the fact that the work was left unfinished at 
Gogol’s death does not greatly detract from 
its value. It afterwards found a continuator 
in the person of one Vastchenko Zakhartch- 
erko, and Miss Hapgood rounds out her trans- 
lation with this supplementary fragment, 
taken through the French version of M. Char- 
riére, the original not being obtainable by her. 
This, however, the judicious reader will omit 
for two reasons: first, because all such attempts 
to complete the unfinished work of genius are 
absurdly inadequate, and, second, because M. 
Charriére was so very talented a gentleman in 
his own esteem that he never could refrain from 
improving upon the originals of works which 
he condescended to translate. Miss Hapgood 
would have done just as well not to reproduce 
this fragment at all; but we are too grateful 
for what she has given us to quarrel with her 
about so unimportant a point. And now that 
she has done with Gogol, may it not be sug- 
gested that she could do nothing better than 
to re-translate Tourguénieff? With two or 


three exceptions, the existing English versions 
are taken from the French and are miserably 
inaccurate. We can think of few things as 
well worth doing as a new and literal trans- 
lation of all the novels and short stories of the 
greatest of Russian writers. 


—— 
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The most important work among new novels 
is saeputlenslity the “Springhaven” of Mr. 
Blackmore, if a work may be called new which 
has been for a year past in process of filtration 
through the issues of a monthly periodical. 
Mr. Blackmore comes very near to being a 
great novelist; nearer, probably, than any of 
is English or American contemporaries. Some 
would-be great novelists have rashly assumed 
that the good stories are all told. Mr. Black- 
more not only gives practical refutation of this 
by still having new ones to tell, but his manner 
of telling them is rather the genial manner of 
the old masters than the painstaking but inef- 
fectual manner of the best of the new ones. 
He has much the same sense of humor that 
Dickens had, and more than that writer’s in- 
sight, if not into individual character, at least 
into nature. If his work were more colloquial 
and less descriptive in form, his popularity 
would be much greater, but perhaps this in- 
crease of popularity would be dearly purchased, 
for the descriptive part of his work could be 
ill spared, nor would many of his readers like 
to see itabridged. His humor sometimes runs 
away with him, as the episode of Erle Twem- 
low’s life among the African savages illustrates 
in the present story: it is an amusing bit of 
burlesque, but a little out of place. Then Mr. 
Blackmore is apt to crowd the closing chapters 
of his stories so that they are out of all pro- 
portion with what goes before. His motto 
appears to be festina lente—and a very good 
one it is, for him—until he is ready to wind 
up the affairs of his characters, when he ab- 
ruptly changes his pace, and most indecorously 
rushes on to the conclusion. “Springhaven” 
is “a story of the great war,” a period which 
he has made already familiar to his readers. 
It is concerned with Napoleon’s attempted 
invasion of England, and both the emperor 
and England’s national hero, Nelson, figure in 
its pages. The story must be reckoned among 
the most marked successes of the author. Mr. 
Blackmore sets his fellow-novelists an admir- 
able example in writing little or no faster than 
he can write both freshly and well. 
Another writer who is doing a good deal 
just now to prove that the stories have not all 
een told is Mr. Rider Haggard. No novelist 
has been better read during the past few 
months; his popular success may probably be 
attributed to the general reader’s insatiable 
craving for novelty and partly also to a little 
judicious “log-rolling” on the part of some of 
Mr. Haggard’s literary friends. His last story, 
monosyllabically entitled “Jess,” shows a 
certain degree of power, and is, in its setting, 
to some extent valuable as a transcript of per- 
sonal experience in Africa. In it the chea 
wonders of “She” and “King Solomon’s 
Mines” are eschewed, and its art is somewhat 
less slipshod than that of those extraordinary 





productions. With the Transvaal country for 
its scene, “Jess” is a romance of love and 
jealousy, made both complicated and exciting 

y a Boer rebellion against the English gov- 
ernment, It is certainly interesting; more 
than this can hardly be said of it. The author 
has but a rudimentary ability to delineate 
character, which is the chief function of the 
novelist. He makes up for this defect by a 
certain ski'l in the construction of plots, and 
considerable powers of As sage description. 

In the literature of to-day, all roads seem to 
lead to the novel. The historian and the 
biographer, the scientist and the essayist, are 
all likely to turn to fiction at some time or 
other, either for mental relaxation, or for the 
opportunity of addressing a larger circle of 
readers than mere research can hope to attract. 
Does the eminent mathematician find his work 
grow monotonous, forthwith he sets his pen to 
the composition of romances of thwarted love. 
Does the scholar erudite in classical lore and 
the myths of savage races become weary of 
his labors, he straightway invents tales of in- 
— villainy, and his mind is refreshed. 

Miss Preston, the graceful essayist and 
translator whose novel is before us, finds abun- 
dant precedent for what she has done in turn- 
ing from fact to fiction and from reason to 
imagination. The chief defect of “A Year in 
Eden” results from those very qualities which 
make the author so excellent an essayist. 
There is too much of discussion and too little 
of characterization and its dramatic adjuncts. 
The story produces the general effect of an 
essay upon the decay of the old fashioned 
theology in New England. But it is a ve 
faithful study of a kind of life with whic 
Miss Preston is upon familiar terms. It is like 
one of the novels of Miss Jewett, with the 
superadded evidence of wide general culture 
on the part of the writer. Symmetrical in de- 
sign and finished in workmanship, it is one of 
the most satisfactory productions of recent 
American fiction. 

“Sons and Daughters” is a novel by the 
author of “The Story of Margaret Kent,” a 
book which had some popular success a year 
or so ago. It is strictly a modern society novel, 
and its incidents are certain picnics and din- 
ners and tennis-parties which are represented 
as taking place somewhere in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia. The author has brought to its 
composition a fair amount of cleverness in the 
management of conversations, and has spread 
over the whole work a varnish of culture whose 
thinness a good many readers may fail to per- 
ceive. The story is readable, but it is emi- 
nently forgetable. It contains nothing which 
takes hold of the reader and becomes a part of 
him. It is weak in characterization and inco- 
herent in action. Itisingeniously monotonous, 
but its monotony is rendered tolerable and even 
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cae by occasional flashes of humor. An 
our might be worse spent than in reading it— 
it might also be spent very much better. 

‘* A Zealot in Tulle” is the somewhat forced 
title of a novel by Mrs. Wildrick, whose theme 
is the concealment and subsequent discovery 
of treasure in an old Spanish buccaneer strong- 
hold on the Gulf of Mexico. Seventy years 
elapse between the chapters which relate to 
the concealment and those concerning the dis- 
covery. The fort passes into the hands of the 
United States Government, and becomes a mil- 
itary post. There is here material for a suffi- 
ciently romantic narrative, but it is handled in 
an unskilful manner. The writer has culti- 
vated the allusive or suggestive manner of de- 
scription, and it requires at times no little study 
to comprehend the situations invented by her. 
After the first few obscure and incoherent 
chapters, the narrative becomes more easily in- 
telligible, but it grows commonplace at the 
same time, and the reader is at the end hardly 
rewarded for his perseverance. 

Several volumes of short stories, by spon 
masters in the art of writing them, claim our 
attention this month. Mr. Stevenson’s volume 
occupies the first place among them. The ver- 
satility of his art has never before as fully 
appeared in a single volume as it does in that 

ed “The Merry Men.” Here we have sto- 
ries and sketches in a number of perfectly 
distinct manners, and each one of den is a 
masterpiece of its kind, both in style and 
treatment. At one time we are reminded of 
Hawthorne, at another of Poe; when we are 
reminded of lesser writers than these, we are 
generally made to feel that Mr. Stevenson has 
surpassed them. And even Poe and Haw- 
thorne at their subtlest are now and then 
equalled by the genius of this writer. He de- 
picts for us Scotchmen, Frenchmen, and Span- 
lards, in rapid succession, and it would be rash 
to say that he has drawn his own countrymen 
any more faithfully than the others. After 
“The Merry Men,” the story of “Olalla” is 
the best; it seems to be, if anything, the more 
subtle of the two. “The Treasure of Franch- 
ard” comes in as a close third. It would be 
difficult to find in contemporary literature any 
finer examples than these three stories of the 
power of the imagination to deal with the pal- 
pable things of actual experience. Nor is that 
other form of imaginative exercise which 
handles the unreal and the grotesque without 
illustration in this connection, as the stories of 
“ Markheim ” and “ Thrawn Janet” amply tes- 
tify. These are also triumphs of their kina, 
that kind being, however, inferior to the other, 
and not lending itself to the use of those higher 
powers which the others demand. 





Mr. oe collection has that happily 
combined flavor of scholarship and humor 
which gives a distinctive character to his 
lighter literary diversions. No one but a 
classical scholar could have written that 
delightful extravaganza called “The End of 
Pheeacia,” and what classical scholar but Mr. 
Lang could have infused into it the humor 
which constitutes its essential feature? The 
same query may be made, and with equal 
safety, concerning “The Romance of the First 
Radical,” only in this case the word “anthro- 
pological” must be substituted for the word 
“classical.” And who but Mr. Lang could have 
produced that delicious satire upon the com- 
— mythologists called “The Great 

ladstone Myth”? The point of this ques- 
tion is not in the idea, which is anything 
but original, but in the incomparable clever- 
ness of its execution. The popularity of 
such stories as these ought at least to dispel 
the illusion that Englishmen have ro sense of 
humor. 

Among living American writers of short 
stories, Mr. Bret Harte is easily the first. The 
amount of inspiration which he has drawn 
from the life of Western mining-camps is 
a extraordinary. For a score of years 
he has been constantly writing stories about 
that contracted phase of existence, and the 
latest of them produce much the same impres- 
sion of novelty as the earliest. One who has 
read the whole series, from “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp” on, can still read “A Million- 
aire of Rough-and-Ready” and “Devil’s 
Ford,” without once feeling that their author 
has overdone the thing. The general environ- 
ment is familiar, but the situations are novel, 
and the stories are unquestionably new ones, 
not old ones in a new dress. Another attract- 
ive volume of short stories is the work of Mr. 
Stimson, better known as J. S. of Dale. It is 
called “The Sentimental Calendar,” and is 
described as consisting of “twelve funny 
stories.” There is a preface which pretends 
to explain “ how these stories came to be called 
funny,” but the only fun traceable in them is 
that which the writer takes in mystifying his 
readers. The stories make up a “calendar” 
because each one is fancifully associated with 
a particular month, and is accompanied by 
directions for reading it during that month. 
If we were to choose among them, it would be 
to express a — preference for the story of 
“Mr. Pillian Wraye,” and how he “raised 


the devil,” but three or four others can fairly 
contest the claim of this one. A word of praise 
should be given to the beautiful and almost 
unique typography of the volume. 

mL1aM Morton Payne. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE.* 

The historian of the State of New York has 
no mean office. He is called to chronicle the 
career of a commonwealth imperial in its 
extent, position, population, and resources; a 
commonwealth which is the gateway to our 
nation for commodities, immigrants, and ideas, 
and hence the dispensing centre for all these 
imports,—as well as the financial, journalistic, 
and even literary capital of the land. The 
history of this republic at any period cannot 
be understood with New York left out. The 
state was a large part of the battle-field 
of the Revolution; through the powerful 
writings of her sons, Hamilton and Jay, the 
new Constitution was safely launched; within 
her borders, National parties were born or 
organized or named—Anti-Masons, Whigs, 
Liberty men, Free Soil Democrats, Repub- 
licans. Her press, in the hands of William 
Cullen Bryant, James Watson Webb, Horace 
Greeley, C. A. Dana, Edward L. Godkin, has 
been a national power; for thirty years George 
Ripley was a mild literary dictator in her 
metropolitan city. 

But with the grand position of New York, 
seen economical, political, go certain 

isadvantages for the historian. It cannot be 
said of the state that it is a land without 
romantic inspiration,—for here is the region 
of the Kaaterskill and Anthony’s Nose, the 
home of the Knickerbockers and of Leather- 
stocking, the haunt of Rip Van Winkle and of 
the Culprit Fay. But it is inspiration for the 
poet, the painter, or the novelist merely, not 

or the historian. Here are no romances of 
history such as inspired Prescott or Motley. 
The land may be romantic—the life of the 
people has been prosaic. Says Mr. Roberts 
graphically: “New York never enjoyed the 
quiet or the repose of Arcadia. The charm- 
ing creation of Rip Van Winkle is a portrait 
by contrast. Labor has kept romance in check. 
By the rhythm of the factory and the found 
the movements of life have been marked. 
The rush of production and of traffic has made 
changes rapid, continuous, pronounced.” The 
very cosmopolitanism of New York’s position 
on the continent has made provincialism im- 
ossible, and with provincialism, intensity, 
impulsiveness, enthusiasm for the ideal, and 
all that makes life picturesque and romantic. 
Hence the chronicle must almost necessarily 
have a prosaic grayness as contrasted with the 
vivid colors of life in New England. The his- 
torian appeals less to the imagination than to 
the judgment. 
et the historian of the unpoetic has a choice 
left, and upon the use he makes thereof de- 








*New YoRK. By Ellis H. Roberts, author of “ Govern- 
ment Revenue.” ~In two volumes. (“American Com. 
monwealths” Series.) Boston: Houghton, Miffiin &Co. 





pends the rank we give him. The greatest of 
American historians, John Lothrop Motley, 
and John Richard Green, the greatest save 
one of English historians, have introduced 
into historical writing a new method: the 
topical and constructive. Gathering out from 
the complex movement of society, which so 
bewilders the uneducated eye, the interwoven 
movements which make it up, this method pre- 
sents us, instead of years or centuries or periods, 
groups of sequences. It traces for us the 
growth of a party, an institution, an idea; 
carries us by turns to the political, social, in- 
dustrial, educational, literary, and religious 
life of the community. The other method 
open to the choice of the historian needs merel 
to be mentioned. Itis the strictly chronological, 
and aims to “speak right on.” The day has 
come for writing the history of the American 
Union and of the States of the Union as Green 
has written English history. Mr. McMaster 
is aiming to do this for the national history, 
and is partially failing because he fails to grasp 
the unity in variety; the reader is not able to 
see the town for the houses. No state in the 
union furnishes a better opportunity than New 
York for the same method. Mr. Roberts has 
essayed it in several chapters. He would have 
done well in applying it to the whole field of 
his subject. ut with the exception of 
waterways, education, constitutions, litera- 
ture, and land tenure, each of which has a 
chapter, one must seek for the great features 
and movements of social progress in the state 
in a narrative which by its steady consecu- 
tiveness and accumulation of detail loses 
sight of ideas and institutions. One would 
have been glad to see traced more fully the 
gradual growth of settlement to correspond to 
geographical boundaries, or the growth of the 
great metropolis similarly wnenk in its topo- 
graphical extension, in its municipal devel- 
opment, as an entrepdt of goods and of 
immigrants, as one of the world’s greatest 
ports, as the great clearing-house of American 
banking. One looks in vain for a chronicle of 
the social changes from “ Knickerbocker ” days 
to the present era of ‘“‘ brown stone fronts”; 
for an account of journalistic life and influence; 
for the genesis and progress of Tammany; 
for a fuller treatment of the development 
of the administrative and judicial func- 
tions from earliest colonial to recent days. 
There are scattered allusions and statements, 
but no consecutive treatment which can give 
an inquirer an adequate conception as to any 
of these points. The chapter on “Land and 
Rent” does not begin far enough back, with 
an account of the _—— system of holdings. 
The chapter on “ Literary Activity” indicates 
no realization of the important position occu- 
ied by the city which saw in its midst the 
ginnings of American literature in the 
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Essay and the Novel, which naturalized two of 
our typical poets, Bryant and Poe, and which 
has been the seat of some of our greatest pub- 
lishing-houses. There should have been a 
clearer indication of the attitude of public 
opinion in the state, and of her representatives 
in Congress, toward the Missouri Compromise, 
the Tariff controversy, the Abolitionists, the 
Fugitive-Slave Laws, the Kansas struggle, 
Reconstruction. There is something about 
the mental condition of a people who could 
tolerate the Oneida Community, and amon 

whom Mormonism arose, that is worth carefu 
analysis. 

Much space which is given to unimportant 
military details in the earlier portion of the 
book might have been spared for the more 

hilosophical treatment we have indicated. 

et, despite what is not found in it, no one 
can read the book without interest and in- 
struction. The writer is undoubtedly a poli- 
tician first of all, and has sketched the politi- 
eal history within the state with a discerning 
eye. The relations of the state to the Na- 
tional government during the Civil War are 
treated with an impartial pen, although one 
readily perceives that the writer had earnest 
convictions at that time as to the duty of the 
citizen and of the state. The commanding situ- 
ation of the state in politics, industry, and 
from a strategic point of view, is held con- 
tinually before the reader’s mind. The gener- 
ally ignored promptness of her patriots dur- 
ing the troubles which preceded the Revolution 
is forcibly set forth; and in showing that the 
people of New York were as patriotic as 
their fellow colonists, in the face of unusual 
deterrents suggested by selfish interests, Mr. 
Roberts has done an important service. 
Again, the influences that might prevent a 
t commercial community from entering 
enthusiastically upon a civil war are well set 
in contrast with the noble contributions New 
York made to the recent War for the Union. 
The pen portraits of prominent men through- 
out the book are discriminating and forcible; 
the chapter on “The Press Made Free” is 
the work of a veteran and enthusiastic jour- 
nalist. 

The chapter on “ Waterways and their De- 
velopment ” is an important contribution to 
the industrial history of the nation. The indus- 
trial survey given in the chapter entitled 
“ Master in Manufactures” is graphic and 
suggestive; and the closing chapter, on “ The 
Primacy of New York,” is the best written 
in the book. The brief analysis of the cos- 
mopolitan character of the New Yorker, and 
the briefer indication of the broad spirit 
which has animated him, are put in with a 
vigorous pen, which assures us that Mr. Rob- 
erts could have written a more philosophical 


history than this. He has chosen to give us a 


| 





mass of detail not hitherto gathered into 
compendious form, and to illustrate it occa- 
sionally with flashes of keen and penetrating 
criticism. 

In a straightforward and lucid style we 
notice only three obscure sentences, and amid 
a great mass of facts but few errors of state- 
ment. The statement on page 615, that 
Bryant “began his career in Boston,” would 
certainly mislead any one who did not already 
know that Bryant never lived in Boston. 
The date of Cooper’s first novel, “Precau- 
tion,” is given on page 609 as 1809 instead of 
1820. The statement at the close of the second 
volume, that the action of the New York 
Assembly Oct. 18, 1764, was the first official 
act looking toward a union of the colonies, 
ignores the previous action of the Massachu- 
setts Assembly June 13, 1864. Misprints are: 
latitude 44 instead of 40 as that of New York 
Bay, on page 2; 1624 for 1623 as the date of 
the first Dutch colony, on page 34; forty-third 
instead of forty-second parallel as the southern 
boundary of the state, on page 128. 

J. J. Harsey. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


THERE is probably no woman of our country who 
has a richer store of varied and interesting reminis- 
cences than Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, the daugh- 
ter of a former eminent statesman of Missouri, and 
the wife of a distinguished soldier and explorer. 
From her birth she has enjoyed the privile of 
high social and official a, which haveafforded 
her every opportunity for broad and refined culture. 
The best and foremost perso s have been her 
companions from childhood, and she has watched 
with a keen, trained eye the march of national and 

rsonal events during a long life of unusual activ- 
ity and vicissitude. Inheriting much of the vigor 
and grasp of her father’s strong intellect, with a 
courage and independence which are characteristic 
of the masculine mind, she has made the impress of 
a } force in every enterprise she has under- 
taken. As a writer she has shown uncommon vigor 
and vividness. Her books have not been preten- 
tious; they have apparently been produced with no 
more effort than the writing of a letter; but they 
have a sprightliness which is unusually effective. 
‘*The Souvenirs of My Time” (D. Lothrop & Co.), 
contributed originally to a prominent juvenile mag- 
azine, is one of the most engaging. It contains 
retrospection of ‘‘men, women, and things” which 
have been specially noteworthy in Mrs. Fremont’s 
op en Kings and queens of the old world 
and the new, with scenes of pomp and circumstance, 
of quiet simplicity and of genuine beauty, are 
mingled together like the bits of color in the mag- 
ical kaleidoscope. They make a remarkable story, 
as tive in what is omitted as in that which is 
told. An autobiography of the author, prepared 
with care and a little more attention to the require- 
ments of a literary production than is customary 
with her, would be a valuable legacy to her country- 
men. 
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Mr. Grant ALLEn’s short essays entitled ‘‘ Com- 
mon-Sense Science ” (Lothrop) are of the sort to be 
enjoyed by cultivated readers. They exhibit the 
learning and observation of a thoughtful and schol- 
arly man, who has embraced many subjects in the 
field of his inquiry, and studied them in the best 
light of modern revelation and philosophy. The 
essays are by no means confined to scientific topics, 
as we find among them ‘‘Home Life,” ‘‘Amuse- 
ments,” ‘‘Nuts and Nutting,” ‘‘The English 
People,” ‘‘Beauty,” ‘‘Genius and Talent,” and 
others of a like miscellaneous character. They are, 
however, treated in the manner of one accustomed 
to scientific methods, to searching, cautious, ana- 
lytical and dispassionate scrutiny and. reflection. 
The style is quiet and polished, making us feel 
immediately a sense of delight in the author's com- 
— . Mr. Allen is a native of America, and 

ates his k from Concord, Mass.; yet he writes 
as one bred to an Englishman’s peculiar habitudes. 
He is of the few who, born on our soil, have spent 
their lives so largely in the mother-country that 
they are reckoned among her subjects, and their 
genius is set down to hercredit. In his brief preface, 
Mr. Allen declares the modest hope that his book 
may reflect some of the inspiration of Thoreau. He 
has felt the same love for Nature, and is as faithful 
an interpreter of her mystic utterances, but he has 
an individuality too strong to be in any way imita- 
tive. We would not have him lose his identity in 
even so fresh and bright a genius as that of the 
hermit of Concord. 


A worLp of curious knowledge is packed into 
the Rev. J. G. Wood’s treatise on ‘‘Man and His 
Handiwork” (Young & Co.). It deals with the 
tools of manifold sort which man has invented 
since the primitive ages, for his use and protection. 
Man may be described as the only tool-bearing 
animal. None other has devised any implement 
whatsoever to assist him in accomplishing his desires 
and purposes, nor does any other possess the phys- 
ical means for wielding an implement to advantage 
were it — A monkey may be taught to 
use a club, and in its wild state it will hurl missiles 
with effect; but it naturally trusts to the weapons 
with which nature has furnished it, and develops 
no ingenuity in contriving mechanical agents to 
aid in its struggle for existence. After considering 
in the — chapter the comparative structure of 
the hand and foot in man and the higher animals, 
Mr. Wood turns to an a of the simplest 
weapons and implements fashioned by prehistoric 
man, and in describing each he indicates the 
process of improvement by which it has been 
transformed into the complicated and perfected in- 
strument employed in civilized ages. Thus treated, 
weapons of offense and defense occupy more than 
half of the volume. Then follows a history of the 
early art of navigation and the invention of water- 
craft, from the inflated skin by which the rude 
savage crosses deep streams or ventures on the 
ocean waves, to the construction of the canoe and 
the paddle. Primitive modes weil acing fire 
and of working metal are afterward treated; and 
finally, the preparation of food and the manufacture 
of domestic utensils, of musical instruments, and 
of conveniences for soothing the senses by the 
smoke of tobacco, opium, and other narcotic 
Mr. Wood is well known as a writer of scientific 
books of a popular character, who has a treasury of 





varied information from which to draw the material 
for his works, and equal skill in the disposition of 
it. The prcsent treatise abounds in interesting inci- 
dent, and is copiously illustrated. 


Tue biographical sketch by Captain 8. Samuels, 
which describes his career ‘‘From the Forecastle 
to the Cabin” (Harper & Brothers), is a stirring 
tale of adventure. It is written in the homely 
manly language which befits one who has earn 
distinction by deeds rather than words,—with but 
little boastfulness, although it relates the speedy 
promotion of the author in his career on the sea 
and the honors and fortune he gained through valor 
and integrity. His success was won by the est 
experience, by toil and peril and privation that are 
not paralelled outside of the sailor’s vocation. He 
had the physical strength and moral courage to en- 
dure the worst sufferings, and the ambition to make 
each level on which his foot was set the stepping- 
stone to a higher plane. Captain Samuels ran away 
from a home over which a stepmother presided 
when a mere child of eleven, and, beguiled by the 
tales of Cooper and Marryat, en as a cabin- 
boy on a coast-trading vessel. His delusions re- 
— the charms of a seafaring life were quickly 

ispelled, and for years he was subject to the in- 
human treatment which was then the common lot 
of the sailor on sea and land. A noble nature tri- 
umphed in the end, and at the age of twenty-one the 
mature young man was the nominal owner and ac 
commander of a full-rigged ship engaged in trade 
between European ports. Prompt and daring action, 
skill in navigation, and shrewdness in commercial 
transactions, were his sureties for future eminence 
and wealth. But the mariner’s life is fraught with 
anxieties and dangers, and Captain Samuels had 
his full share. He bore them unflinchingly, he 
wrested success from the most threatening situa- 
tions, and these are the secrets of his victorious 
career. 


A Book of substantial value is that by Lawrence 
Oliphant on ‘“‘ Haifa; or, Life in Modern Palestine ” 
(Harpers). Its contents are a surprise and a pleasure, 
so much do they present that is new and interesting 
concerning the development of the Holy Land by 
recent explorers, colonists and travellers. The 
chapters, or letters, cover a period of three years 
(beginning in November, 1862) which were spent 
by the author in a study of the noted places in 
Palestine, the sites of ancient cities, the —_ sacred 
in Christian history, the colonies recently founded 
by emi ts from different nations and the 
astonishing improvements which are as in 
the conditions of the country and the people. 
Mr. Oliphant made his winter residence in Haifa, 
a city of six thousand inhabitants, at the foot 
of Mt. Carmel, where the first colony of the 
“Temple Society” is located, and where the 
influence of this sect, after fourteen years of 
severe struggle, is most widely felt. The his- 
tory of the Temple Society, and of its efforts to 
reclaim Palestine from desolation and barbarism, 
forms an important o— of Mr. Oliphant’s vol- 
ume. His account of the Jewish colonies, of the 
Druses, and of the results of the investigations of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, are likewise replete 
with fresh information. The thorough knowledge 
of his subject evinced by the author, and the ex- 
tent of his personal investigations, justify the con- 











a friend and a writer. By the completeness of its 
researches and their recent date, ‘‘ Haifa” corrects 
many false impressions g Palestine and 
much injustice toward the Jew as a colonist. 


Just sentiments, formed by careful consideration 
and temperately 7. characterize Mr. Van 
Dyke’s treatise on ‘‘ The Principlesof Art ” (Fords, 
Howard, & Hulbert). The work is not large in 
dimensions, and yet it holds the results of along and 
profound investigation of its subject. The first 
part embraces a review of the history of art, which 
reduces into a narrow compass the leading facts 
standing out in the development of sculpture and 
painting among the ancient and modern. The 
central principle which the author believes to be 
asserted in the entire progress of art is that it 
reflects the civilization in which it is produced, 
hence in the record of its changes we may read the 
autobiography of man. In his primitive stage, 
man does not rise above an instinct for imitation. 
In Egyptian art, wholly original and wonderful as 
it was, there was no attainment of the ideal; it 
remained imitative, decorative, and symbolic. In 
classic Greece, the only classic art that has existed 
finished its course with the decline of the genius of 
the nation. In modern times, art has assumed the 
character of different epochs, becoming emotional 
in the early Christian and medieval centuries, 
intellectual in the period of the ‘‘ high renaissance,” 
and individual in these latter days. Thus, accord- 
ing to the author's opinion, art has corresponded 
in spirit and form with the civilization of its era 
and locality. In the second part of his work, Mr. 
Van Dyke considers, under the general term of 
“Art in Theory,” the aim of art, pictorial ideas, 

ictorial subject and expression, and the artist’s 
individuality. These several chapters are thickly 
set with points of interest, judiciously taken and 
intelligently sustained. 


Tue merit of the last volume of the ‘‘ Famous 
Women Series” (Roberts Brothers) rests more in its 
sharp delineation of the reign of Francis I. than in 
any special significance in the portraiture of Mar- 
garet of Angouléme, sister of the king and queen 
of Navarre. Miss Robinson, the writer of the 
biography, has done her work with commenda- 
ble thoroughness. She has not satisfied herself 
with a mere epitome of longer histories, but has 
made extended and original studies from which she 
has derived an independent version of the story she 
had to relate. She is, unfortunately, somewhat stiff 
and affected in manner; still, her vigor and her con- 
fident possession of her subject go far to atone for 
occasional eccentricities of expression. Margaret of 

uléme was a blind worshipper of her royal 
brother, and this declares the limitations of her 
nature. She had a fondness for culture, she cher- 
ished learning, and wrote endless amounts of poetry 
and fiction of the sort fashionablein her time. For 
many years she was a brilliant adjunct of her 
brothers court, assisting him in the cares of state, 
and figuring socially in the place of his neglected 
queen; yet she never exercised a controlling influ- 
ence over his fickle spirit, from lack of strength in 
her own. With all the effort of her biographer to 





She was more amiable but less re- 
markable than many of her female contemporaries. 


Tue ‘‘ Fall of Maximilian’s Empire, as Seen from a 
United States Gunboat,” by Seaton Schroeder, Lieu- 
tenant U. S. N., recalls one of the most tragic 
stories in history, and also one of the most pathetic, 
since with it is associated the sad fate of the 
Empress Carlotta. In his introductory chapter, 
Lieut. Schroeder briefly recounts the steps which 
led to French intervention in Mexico, and to the 
seating of the Archduke of Austria upon the throne 
as ae of that country, not by the grace of 
God, but by the force of forty thousand French 
bayonets. He then proceeds to relate, in a plain, 
straightforward narrative, the events which, from 
his point of observation on the U. 8S. Steamer 
Tacony, stationed for some months off Vera Cruz, 
came under his notice or were brought to his knowl- 
edge. Of the siege of Mexico and of its capture b 
the Liberal troops of the Juarez government, an 
of the siege of Queretaro where Maximilian was 
captured, tried, and shot, he presents no account. 
He confines himself to a description of the pro- 
tracted siege and ultimate surrender of Vera Cruz, 
and of the worthy and magnanimous part which 
his commander, Capt. Roe of the Tacony, played as 
an arbitrator, and as one who sought, though vainly, 
to save the life of the fallen emperor. But of this 
he makes an interesting story, which is well worth 
reading. (Putnam.) 


Tue series of papers published in ‘‘ Good House- 
keeping” under the title of ‘‘ Ten Dollars Enough,” 
by Catherine Owen, possessed an enduring value 
which warranted their reprodution in a permanent 
form (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Their purpose was 
to show, in the popular guise of a story, that we 
may keep house well and provide a varied and even 
luxurious table for a small family on ten dollars a 
week. The heroine of the tale is an adept in the 
culinary art, having studied with enthusiasm in the 
cooking schools, and learned the great fact that 
work in every department of the home, when intel- 
ligently and efficiently managed, is as honorable 
and enjoyable as any in which a woman can engage. 
She has, moreover, the executive ability required 
to keep accounts, to market skilfully, and to restrain 
expenditures within prescribed limits. An illustra- 
tion of the working of such rare talents in the 
vocation of a housekeeper cannot but be edifying to 
all who are appointed to duties falling within her 
sphere. The story is of so practical a nature as to 
include the formulas and recipes by which this 
accomplished caterer and cook provided for the 
daily needs of her family, and created an atmos 
phere of ease and comfort, of dignity and beauty, 
throughout her domain. ‘‘Ten Dollars Enough” 
suggests that in many cases half that amount a 
week might suffice, with frugal care, for the main- 
tenance of a small family, and no stint be felt. It 
is for hints of this sort that the book is to. be 
chiefly prized by the sagacious housekeeper. 


Tue ‘Diversions of a Book-Worm” is a com- 
panion volume to the ‘‘ Pleasures of a Book-Worm,” 
and both are the work of Mr. J. ~ Rees. 
This gentleman appears to be an amiable bibliophile 
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who carries the sentiment of his calling to an extent 
likely to be pronounced absurd, if nothing worse, 
by readers of a more intellectually robust type. He 
is a declared lover of books as books, their literary 
aspect being of quite incidental importance. People 


a 


5 
| 
| 
| 


of this sort are to be classed with those who make | 


pilgrimages to the graves of the famous dead, and 
those whom a line of autograph somehow brings 
into communion with the soul of the writer. We 
are far from deriding this sort of sentiment; it is 
surely harmless, and seems to be productive of a 
great deal of mild enjoyment. 


| 
} 
| 


Mr. Rees has fol- | 


lowed no plan in writing these chapters. He has | 
put down whatever has come into his head, or | 


whatever has pleased him in his reading. His little 
book is very pleasant to peruse, and one can read it 
without being troubled by that feeling of responsi- 
bility which must accompany the reading of most 
books. Its incoherency is restful. It offers many 
quaint surprises. It does not need to be begun or 
finished. It is altogether the sort of book for the 
contemplative mood and the idle hour. (George J. 
Coombes. ) ansiinessaisatioamnsion 

In the sprightly introduction to his ‘‘ Microscopy 
for Beginners” (Harpers) Dr. Alfred C. Stokes says, 
in substance, that elementary books upon the micro- 
scope now in use are almost entirely of English 
origin, and consequently but ill-adapted for young 
American readers and students; that in spite of the 
lack of books for their guidance, our boys and girls 
are becoming more and more interested in the use 
of the microscope; and that the present handbook 
is designed ‘‘to help the beginner to ascertain the 
names of some.of the common microscopic creatures, 
both animal and vegetable, with which the fresh 
waters of the land are filled.” Says the writer fur- 
ther: ‘‘The botanist and zodlogist have weighty 
books that delight their souls, so why should not 
the beginner with a microscope have a book to help 
him?” We can think of no answer to this conun- 
drum, being of the writer's opinion that the begin- 
ner should have such a book, and inclining to 
believe, moreover, that Dr. Stokes has prepared just 
the sort of book that is wanted. His descriptions 
are made as simple as is practicable, his illustrative 
cuts are well chosen, and his analytical keys to the 
commoner genera of diatoms, desmids, and other 
groups, will be particularly appreciated by the young 
microscopist. The writer brings to his work a con- 
siderable amount of enthusiasm, which those who 
make use of the book will probably find contagious. 


WE have had a good many popular books about 
electricity of late years, but still there was room for 
the one that Prof. T. C. Mendenhall has just pre- 

ared. In ‘‘ A Century of Electricity’ (Houghton, 

iffin & Co.) this well-known physicist has pre- 
sented an outline history of the development of the 
science, and has explained the more important 
practical applications of its principles. The special 
value of the little book lies, principally, in its being 
the work of a man who speaks with authority upon 
his subject, and, secondly, in the admirable lucidity 
of its descriptions and explanations. It is exactly 
the book which the general reader, who has not 
time to become a student of physics, needs for his 
information upon a subject of which no one can 
now afford to remain ignorant. The historical treat- 
ment adopted by the author is very happy, and is, 

rhaps, what is necessary to make science ‘‘ popu- 
far” in a desirable sense. The historical element 
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is too much neglected in science instruction, and a 
series of books similar to this of Prof. Mendenhall, 
and devoted to other branches of physics, would do 


| considerable service to science. 


Mr. Sxortrowre’s ‘‘ Short History of Parliament ” 
(Harper) is an excellent sketch of parliamentary 
history in modern times. The author proceeds 
upon the correct view that the history of parliament, 
as parliament, begins properly with Edward I. 
The period before this reign, therefore, he passes 
over with only the most cursory notice. In this he 
perhaps exaggerates the correct view. It is true 
that parliament, both in form and in power, has 
been developed entirely since the time of Simon de 
Montfort. But what is true‘of its form and powers 
is not true of its intrinsic vitality. Asan organized 
body, parliament stands in a‘direct genetic connec- 
tion with the Great Council of the Norman time and 
the Anglo-Saxon Witenagemot; it was not that its 
life began, but that its form and powers were 
wholly revolutionized in the last half of the thir- 
teenth century. It would have been well, there- 
fore, to give more than the space of five meagre 
pages to this early period. 


THE present interest in folk-lore has set students 
and collectors to ransacking all lands and com- 
munities for contributions; and the Basques are too 
peculiar and interesting a people to he neglected. 
Collections have been made of the legends of 
these people, but we do not know of any popular 
presentation of them before Mad. Monteiro’s 
‘*Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque People” 
(Armstrong). The etories contained in this hand- 
some volume are weird and romantic in the extreme; 
their form is, however, manifestly literary. What 
is wanted is the presentation of the tales as they 
fall from the life of the people, not an artistic 
working-up, such as several if not all of them have 
evidently undergone. The English, too, ought to 
have been carefully corrected; it bears the marks of 
being either a crude translation by an unpracticed 
hand, or an attempt—very creditable at that—by a 
foreigner, to write in English. The illustrations 
are well in keeping with the general character of the 
stories. 


A new field for juvenile literature is opened in 
the handsome volume called ‘‘ Dame Heraldry,” by 
F. 8. W. This book treats of the interesting sub- 
ject of heraldry in a manner which ought to make 
it attractive both to children and to those grown 
persons who know nothing of its principles. The 
writer has mingled with the somewhat dry details 
of the technical science a sufficiently large propor- 
tion of anecdote and historical gossip to make 
the whole rather pleasant reading. The elementary 
terminology of the science is illustrated point by 
point, and the reader of the book will find himself 
at the end possessed of a considerable store of in- 
formation, the importance of which he will not be 
slow to discover if his subsequent reading lie in the 
direction of literature or modern history. In fact, 
it may be said that some knowledge of. heraldry is 
essential to intelligent reading in either of these 
directions. The book has a number of colored 
plates and many woodcuts. (Lothrop.) 


THE popular series of biographies of ‘‘ Actors and 
Actresses of Great Britain and the United States,” 
edited by Brander Matthews and Lawrence Hutton, 
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and published by Cassell & Co., has been frequently 


noticed in these columns. The closing number of 
the series contains sketches of nineteen of the 
most eminent members of the histrionic profession 
of the present time, among them being Mary 
Anderson, Ellen Terry, Clara Morris, Mme. Mod- 
jeska, Edwin Booth, Henry Irving, and Joseph 
Jefferson. The portraitures are, as a rule, disap- 
pointing in their meagreness. In the case of some 
of the most notable artists, scarcely a personal 
detail is given beyond the date and place of birth. 
This may be discreet, but it is scarcely satisfying. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Sm Georce CaMPBELL’s new work on ‘The 
British Empire” is announced for early publication 
by Cassell & Co. 


Gore Epers’s romance of ‘‘The Bride of the 
Nile,” translated by Clara Bell, is just issued by 
W. 8. Gottsberger. 

Tricxnor & Co. introduce their new series of the 
once popular “Round Robin” novels with ‘‘The 
Strike in the B—— Mill.” 

A Biocrapuy of Sir Richard Burton, the well- 
known traveller and scholar, is to appear shortly, 
with the sanction of Lady Burton. 

Mr. Henry C. Lea's “‘ History of the Inquisition 
of the Middle Ages,” upon which he has been en- 
gaged for many years, is at last ready for publi- 
cation. 

Miss Saran Orne Jewett will have another of 
her sketches of New England life in the May num- 
ber of ‘‘ The Atlantic,” entitled ‘“‘ The Courting of 
Sister Wisby.” 

Mr. D. P. Luxpstey, of Philadelphia, has de- 
vised a new style of shorthand writing for non- 
experts, and will soon issue a text-book for school 
and general use. 

Mrs. Horace Mann fifty years ago wrote a story 
of real life in Cuba, dealing especially with slavery. 
This story is now to be published for the first time. 
Its title will be ‘‘ Juanita,” and its publishers D. 
Lothrop & Co. 

An “Annual Index to Periodicals” for 1886, by 
Mr. Griswold, is published by Q. P. Index, Bangor, 
Maine. The arrangement is compact and ingenious, 
but perhaps too complicated for convenient refer- 
ence. The Index gives both authors and subjects. 

Pror. E. B. Warwick, of Chicago, has prepared 
a treatise on Pronunciation, which is just published 
by W. H. Harrison. The work contains an ap- 
pendix of over 5,000 words that are apt to be mis- 
pronounced, giving the correct pronunciation of 
each word and the authority for the same. 


Tue second edition of Mr. Wharton's ‘‘ Sappho,” 
announced some time ago, will be ready this month. 
It will contain forty additional pages, with several 
newly-discovered ey of Sappho. The Ameri- 
can edition is limited to 400 copies; A. C. McClurg 
& Co. are the publishers. 

A wew history of ‘‘ The War of Secession” is to 
be published in the fall. It is written by Mr. 





Rossiter Johnson, much of whose matter has 
appeared in an excellent series of articles in the 
New York ‘‘ Examiner” during the past year. It 
is understood that the volume will be illustrated. 





A new fortnightly journal appears in Chicago, 
“devoted to the work of establishing ethics and 
religion upon a scientific basis.” Its name is ‘‘ The 
Epoch;” its editor is B. F. Underwood; and 
os prospective contributors are Mr. Mon- 
cure Conway, Dr. F. L. Oswald, the Rev. M. J. 


Savage, and other well-known writers. 


Tue new “Library edition” of Scott’s novels, 
published by J. B. Lippincott Co., has reached Vol- 
ume VIII., ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian.” Twenty- 
five volumes in all will form the series. It is 
printed by Clark of Edinburgh, with excellent 
print, paper, and illustrations, and is on the whole 
the best popular edition of Scott that we are 
acquainted with. 

D. Appteton & Co.'s latest publications include: 
‘* Dawn,” a novel, by H. Rider Haggard; “‘ Knight 
Errant,” a novel, by Edna Lyall; ‘‘ Lil Lorimer,” 
anovel, by Theo. Gift; ‘‘In Paradise,” a novel, 
from the German of Paul Heyse; ‘‘ The Factors of 
Organic Evolution,” by Herbert Spencer; and a life 
of George Canning, by Frank H. Hill, in the ‘‘ En- 
glish Worthies ” series. 

ScRIBNER’s MaGaztnE has improved perceptibly 
with each number, and its April issue will compare 
favorably with other periodicals of its class— 
except in the matter ef illustrations, in which there 
is still need of improvement. Its contents are va- 
ried and attractive, and in form and typography it 
has a charm of its own. Its price, $3.00 a year, 
should of course be considered in comparing it with 
other periodicals. 

Lee & SHEPARD have issued a number of taste- 
ful publications for the Easter season, forming a 
uniform series of ‘*Easter Hymns and Songs,” all 
handsomely illustrated. The series includes ‘‘ The 
Message of the Bluebird,” by Miss Irene E. Jerome; 
‘* Arise My Soul, Arise,” by the author of ‘ Nearer 
My God to Thee;” ‘‘ See the Land her Easter Keep- 
ing,” by Charles Kingsley; and ‘‘Gladness of 
Easter,” from the poets. 

Two important new works are announced by 
Cossell & Co.—Prof. Henry Morley’s extensive 
‘* History of English Literature,” which has occu- 
pied him for twenty years and will fill as many vol- 
umes; and ‘Celebrities of the Century,” a con- 
densed biographical dictionary, in one large volume, 
which will include every man and woman who has 
won distinction during the years from 1800 to 1887, 
in any quarter of the globe. 


Forps, Howarp & HuLBERT announce for early 
ublication ‘‘A Summer in England with Henry 
ard Beecher,” by Maj. Pond, Mr. Beecher’s agent 
and travelling companion during his visit abroad 
last year. The volume will contain also the sermons 
and addresses delivered by Mr. Beecher in England. 
—A new edition of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Life of 
Beecher, bringing the narrative down to the close, 
is about to be published by Funk & Wagnalls. 


Scrrpner’s Sons have just issued Mr. Robert 
Buchanan's volume of slashing criticism, ‘‘ A Look 
Round Literature.” They announce: ‘‘ Agriculture 
in some of its Relations with Chemistry,” in two 
volumes, by Prof. F. H. Storer of Harvard Uni- 
versity; and a new volume in the series of ‘‘ E 
of Modern History * — ‘‘ The Early Tudors,” deal- 
ing with the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIIL., 
by 2 C. E. Moberly, late of Rugby School, Eng- 
land. 
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Roserts Brotuers have just published ‘‘Cathe- 
dral Days,” by Anna Bowman Dodd, a record of 
travel in southern England, with twenty-three illus- 
trations; ‘‘Some Chinese Ghosts,” by L. Hearn; 
‘‘Sonnets in Shadow,” by Arlo Bates; ‘‘The Egoist,” 
by George Meredith, in the new edition of that 
author’s novels; and ‘‘ Franklin in France,” by E. 
E. Hale, based upon original documents most of 
which are now published for the first time. 


Lee & SHEPARD announce for early publication: 
‘*Natural Law in the Business World,” a contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the labor question, by Mr. 
Henry Wood; ‘‘ Bridge Disasters in America, their 
Causes and Remedies,” by Prof. George L. Vose, 
President of the Boston Society of Civil-Engineers ; 
‘The Hidden Way Across the Threshold,” by Dr. 
J. C. Street; ‘‘ Later Lyrics,” by Julia Ward Howe; 
and new editions of Horace Mann’s ‘‘ Few Thoughts 
for a Young Man” and W. M. Baker’s popular 
novel of ‘‘A Year Worth Living.” 


A new and attractive edition of Browning, in 
six volumes, to contain all the poetry which that 

t has hitherto written, from the latest revised 

ndon edition, is announced by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. The first two volumes will appear in April, 
and the rest will follow in rapid succession. The 
same publishers expect to issue soon the works of 
John Marston in their series of ‘‘ English Drama- 
tists” edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen. The plays of 
Christopher Marlowe in three volumes, and those 
of Middleton in eight, have already appeared in 
this series. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just issued ‘‘An Anal- 
ysis of the Inter-State Commerce Act,” by John R. 
Dos Passos, author of ‘‘ Dos Passos on Stock-brokers 
and Stock Exchanges,” containing a full review and 
construction of the several sections of the law, and 
detailing the duties of common carriers thereunder, 
together with a legal dissertation upon the consti- 
tutionality of the important features of the Act, and 
an appendix with the Act in full. They announce 
as in press Prof. De Laveleye’s work on the Balkan 
Peninsula; and ‘‘The American Electoral System,” 
by Mr. C. A. O'Neil. 


Tue latest number of the excellent series of mon- 
ographs issued by the American Economic Associa- 
tion is on ‘‘ The Relation of the State to Industrial 
Action,” by Prof. Henry C. Adams, professor of Po- 
litical Economy in Cornell University and the 
University of Michigan. In it, Herbert Spencer's 
theory of the State is explained, the doctrine of 
laissez-faire is examined, the doctrines of the English 
School of Political Economy are criticised, the views 
of the New School are set forth, and the principles 
which the author thinks should control industrial 
legislation are given. 

Estes & LaurtaT announce for immediate issue: 
‘‘The Early Tudors,” by C. E. Moberly, being 
Vol. 17 “Epochs of History” series; ‘‘ Latin 
Hymns” (Corolla Hymnorum Sacrorum), translated 
by the Hon. John Lord Hayes, LL.D.; ‘‘ Social 
Customs,” by Florence Howe Hall, daughter of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; ‘‘ Miss Parloa’s Kitchen 
Companion,” a new work of a thousand ; an 
entirely new edition, called ‘‘ The Sterling edition,” 
of George Eliot’s. complete works, printed from new 
plates and with new illustrations, in twelve vol- 
umes; a reprint of ‘‘The White Hills,” by T. 
Starr King, illustrated with new cuts and photo- 
gravures; and a new edition of Dr. Coues’s ‘‘ Key 





‘to North American Birds,” with revisions and 
additions. 

Tue April “Atlantic” is an unusually strong 
number. The prose of Holmes and the poetry of 
Whittier are peculiarly characteristic of each. Mr. 
W. H. Ray’s paper on ‘ Russia in Asia” is an ad- 
mirably concise and well-digested statement of 
Russia’s movement and policy toward the Indian 
frontier. One cannot wonder at the outburst of 
England’s poet-laureate : 

“Russia bursts our Indian barrier. Shall we fight her ? 

shall we yield ?” 

Mr. J. R. Gilmore gives some interesting reminis- 
cences of President Lincoln and the war, in an 
episode whose details are now for the first time 
made public. Among the unsigned articles are a 
capital review of Dowden’s life of Shelley, and a 
greatly inferior one of McClellan’s Memoirs. 


Tue third and fourth volumes of Mr. Creighton’s 
scholarly ‘‘History of the Papacy During the 
Reformation,” devoted to ‘‘The Italian Princes,” 
are just issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Other 
late publications by the same firm are: ‘‘The Feud 
of Oakfield Creek,” a novel of California, by Josiah 
Royce, Ph.D., author of ‘‘ California,” in the Ameri- 
can Commonwealths series; ‘‘ His Starin the East,” 
a study in the early Aryan religion, by Rev. Leigh- 
ton Parks, of Boston; ‘‘ Daffodils,” a new volume 
of poems by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, and a new 
edition of her ‘‘ Pansies;” ‘‘A Club of One,” the 
note-book of a man who might have been sociable; 
‘‘The History of New York,” by E. H. Roberts, in 
the ‘‘ American Commonwealths” series; ‘‘ A Cen- 
tury of Electricity,” by T. C. Mendenhall; Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Golden Legend,” with notes by 8. - 
Bent, Part I., No. 25 of the Riverside Literature 
Series; and a revised edition for 1887 of the 
“Satchel Guide for Vacation Tourists in Europe.” 


Lorp Tennyson’s ‘‘Jubilee Ode,” read in Lon- 
don March 29, at the celebration of the Queen’s 
anniversary, is printed in full in ‘‘ Macmillan’s 
Magazine” for April. The is written in irreg- 
ular measures, all unrhymed. Some of the 
have a curious resemblance to Walt Whitman, 
whose heart must fill with pride to find his elder 
English brother writing in a strain like this: 

“ You, the mighty, the fortunate, 
You, the Lord territorial, 
You, the Lord manufacturer, 
You, the hardy, laborious, patient children of Albion, 
You, Canadian, Indian, Australasian, African— 
All your hearts be in harmony, all your voices in 
unison.” 
No one familiar with Whitman's characteristic 
poem ‘‘ Salut au Monde” will fail to be reminded 
of such lines as— 
“ You, whoever you are! 
You, daughter or son of England! 
You, neighbor of the Danube! 
You, Norwegian, Swede, Dane, Icelander, you Prussian! 
You dwarf’d Kamtschatkan, Greenlander, Lapp! 
You Austral negro, naked, red, sooty, with protrusive 
lip, grovelling, seeking your food!” 
From the concluding lines of Tennyson’s ode it 
would appear that the laureate has happily recov- 
ered from the pessimistic mood of his ‘‘ Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After.” 
“Are there thunders moaning in the distance ? 
Are there specters moving in the darkness ? 
Trust the Lord of light to guide her people 
Till the thunders pass, the specters vanish, 
And the light is victor, and the darkness 
Dawns into the jubilee of ages.” 
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-— of Roe History. 

From 1798 to 1886. By J. ceCarthy, M.P. 12mo, pp. 
368. Belford, Gerke es On 

The Tudors. ey ves. He VIII. By th 

Rev. —y ¢ E. Moberly, M p. 30 ‘i Epochs of 

Modern History.’ Cc. Stet ms. 


Actors and Actresses of Great Britain p- the United 

States. From the days of David Garrick to the pres- 

ent time. Edited by B. aes on gh L. — aioe 5 

vols. A covers. Edition de Ne ae 

are. Limited to 100 sets came ‘and 5 Pa 3 by 
he editors. Cassell & Co. Net, $25.00 

rough the Fields Fy Linneus. A chapter in 

Swedish History. By Mrs. Florence Caddy. 2 vols., 

mo. Little, Ry &Co. $4.50. 

Verdi. An Anecdotic History of his Life and Works. 
From the French of A. —— 12mo, pp. 308. Por- 
trait. Scribner & Welford. $2.00. 

The Private Life of Marie Antoinette Queen of France 
and Navarre. ith Sketches and Anecdotes of the 
Court of Louis XVI. By Jeanne i. H. Campan, First 
Lady in Waiting tothe Queen. ‘ew and cheaper edi- 
tion. 12mo, pp. 450. Scribner & Wellora. $2.25. 

From the Forecastle to the Cabin. By Captain S8. 
Samuels. 12mo, pp. 308. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

G e Canni By F. H. Hill. 16mo, pp 2 237. “ Eng- 

bat A Wor thies. D. Appleton & Co. 75 ce 

George Eliot’s Life. As Related in her _ and 
Journals. Arranged <_< edited by her husband, J. A. 
Cross. Cheaper edition. 3 vols., 12mo, boards. Harper 
& Bros. $2.00. 
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TRAVEL. 


Hai as RY Life in Modern yy By L. Oliphant. 
ted, with \ wey by C. A. Dana. 8vo, pp. 
ited, witt & Bros. $1.75. 

Cathedral Days. A Tour Lae Southern England. 
By Anna Be Dodd. Illustra 16mo, pp. 390. Rob- 
erts Bros. $2.00. 

Due North; or, Glimpses of Scandinaviaand Russia. By 
M. M. Ballou. 12mo, pp. 373. Ngee $1.50. 
Roba Di Roma. By W. W. vant OM ‘ew Edition. 

imo. Gilt tops. Houghton, iflin. &Co. $2.50 

A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Burepe. 
Edition for 1887. a. pp. 337. Leather. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Net, $1.50. 


ESSAYS, BELLES-LETTERS, ETO. 


A Look Round Literature. By Robert Buchanan. 12mo, 
pp. 386. London. $2.25. 

Some Chinese yoy 
185. Roberts Bros 

Quiet Observations on the Ways of the World. By E. 
Wilson (“Quiet Observer” in ‘eee Dispatch). 
12mo, pp. 475. Cassell & Co. $2.00. 

Masters of the Situation; or, Some Secrets of Success 
= Power. A J. Tilley, B.D. 12mo, pp. 338. 8. 


2 vols., 


gic. Lafcadio Hearn. i6mo, pp. 


&C 
Hints on Writing and ‘Speech- Maki . ByT. W. Hig- 
ginson. 18mo, pp. 70. Lee & She 50 cents. 


Rules of Conduct. Diary of Adventure, Letters, and 
a Addresses. By George Washin ton. 16mo, 
pp. me Paper. “ Riverside Literature Hough- 

n, Mifflin & Co. Net, 15 — 
ative English Prose, and Prose Writers. 
T. W. sunt, Ph.D. i2mo, 527. A. C. Armstrong 
Son. $1.50. 


MUSIC—POETRY. 


from the German b vF . Prae 
Sir F. A. G. Ouse useley, Bart., 
ous Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. Cassell & Co. $10.00. 


Studies in Musical History. L. 3. Davis. 16mo, 
1644. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 it " - 
Folk- 2 of Italy. Specimens, with Transla- 

tions and Notes, from web Province; and Prefatory 
Treatise. By Miss R. Busk. 16mo, pp. 290. Gilt 
top, vellum. London. $2.00 

ae. eyeme fs Madame De La Mothe Edited 

iS arsgnget . with a Short Life, by the Rev. A. 8. 

Dyer, 16mo, pp. 11]. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

me im. Printed on hand made paper, and bound in 
full vellum. $2.00. 

In Blossom Time. So 
Illustrated. 4to, pp. 
dolph & Co. $1.50. 

and Catches. By Frank D. Sherman. 18mo, 

Vellum paper covers. White, Stokes & Allen. 





and Rae & e8 n, 
Gilt edges. A. D. Pas: 


mM 


sfoo. 
































1887. } 
ART. 
Ornamental Interiors. Ancient and Modern. By J. 
-Moyr Smith. Beautifully Illustrated. Large &vo, pp. 
236. v Gilt top. — $6. 


Alfred Lebrun’s Catalogue of the Etchings, Helio- 
hs, Lithographs, and Woodcuts done | by Jean 

cois Millet. From the French by F. Keppel, 

with additional age and a sketch of the Artist’s 

life. — Fan a. Only 250 copies 


Keppel & Co. 
vineiples _ Art. Part I.—Art in History; Part I1.— 
Art in Theory. | By J. C. Van Dyke. nO, pp. 291. 
Fords, How: & ulbert. $1.50. 
SCIENTIFIC. 


“ORs 8. He In Some of its Sptiee with Chemistry. 
H. Storer, 8.B., A.M. 2vols.,8vo. C. Scribner’s 


aammonen Chem By Sir H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S. 
and C. Geborlounmner, “B.S. Vol. I11.—The Chemistry 
ofthe es oy and their Derivatives, or Organic 
Chem fa P III. 8vo, pp. 38. D. Appleton & 


“Moe Quant cc Handbook of Volumetric Analysis; or, 
he Fagg et | Le pay rene: of Chemical Su —— 


to enemies. Solids and Gases, etc. 
By Fi gure YOR, S., F Revised Edition. 8vo, pp. 
pelagic open cs Son % Co. $4.50. 


Comprising the Theory and 
the “the Practice. B “i, Giliesple, — eat 
enlarged by ey, '° pp. and Traverse 
Tables, > on Half leather. D. ‘Appleton & Co. Net, 


On Fa bo ey of Heat into wre: A Practical 
Hand-Book on Heat-Engines. 1 eS . Anderson, M. 
Inst. C.E. mg pp. 252. D. Van Nostrand. Net, $2.0v. 





Microscopy for mners; or, Common Ob: — from 

the Ponds ond Ditches. By A CO. Stokes, M.D. Illus- 
ime 12mo, pp. 308. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
of Ti ti Vign nettes from the Annals 

A and Science. By J. Burniey. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 376. Cassell & Co. $1.50. 

4 Century o mesg OM By T. C. . _—_ 16mo, 
pp. 229. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

A Com 


» iy ge and its Medical and Su 

cal Uses. Cc. F. Mason, M.D. 

Biakiston, Son &Co. $1.00. 

Compressed Gun Cotton. For Mili Use. Trans- 
lated from the German of Max Von Forster, with an 
Introduction on Modern Gun Cotton, its Manufac. 
ture, Properties and Analysis, by Lieut. J. P. Linge | 


16mo, pp. 108. 





U.S.A. Van Nostrand’s ience Series. 
cents. 


REFERENCE—EDUCATIONAL. 


Statesman’s Year-Book. Statistical and Histori- 
cal Annual of the States of -4 Civilized World, for 
the year 1887. Edited by G. 8S. Keltie, 12mo, pp. 976, 
flex. Macmillan &Co. $3.00 

The American Almanac and ‘Treasury of Facts. Sta- 
tistical, Financial and Political, for the year 1887. 
Compiled from Official Sources. Edited ‘by A. R. 

rd. The American News Co. Popular Edition, 
0, nO» PP. 310, paper, 3 cents. Li \eueene cloth, 
with pages additional matter, $1 

Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary of the English Lan. 

Based on the Labors of the most eminent 
xicographers. New re , extended and 
improved wy ut by the Rev. "James Wood. 
12mo, pp. 816. F. Warne & Co. $150. 

An Introduction to French A. Cc 
by —— on iaantien of E 





. Brette, BD. ‘ae, 
French Principia,” Part III. are ey 


o>. eS ee emo, pp. et Ele a x Whately, 


50 cents. 

The Culture of the Cradle. A Series of Papers on the 
Education of Very Little Children. By Edwina L. 
Keasbey. Paper. J. Pott &Co. Net, 60 cents. 

Handy Manual of Use; Information. For Mechan- 
ica, erate Bat oq gro Printers, Farmers, 
ern. Ym a. W. 
Ogilvie &Co. 2% 

Some Account o & World. Prepared for use in 
— By I. Chase. Paper. W. L Chase. p>. 


. 7 a The 
ros. $1.00 


ino, pp. 236. Paper. 








LAW—SOCIOLOG Y—CO-OPERATION. 

Talks About Law: A Popular Statement of whet our 
Law is and How it is dmin istered. By E. P. Dole. 
12mo, pp. 557. a mary Mifflin & Co. 


The Fisheries ry ES Suspetion for Fd Adjust- 
ment, etc. A ter to the re ° Evarts. By 
John Jay. Paper. Dodd, Mead & Co. “hoa 

The Inter-State Commerce Eew. Paper. The Railway 
Age Publishing Co. Net, 10 cents. 

Sociology. By — Bascom. 12mo, pp. 964. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Co-operation in New England. By E. W. Bemis, Ph.D. 
pe Dp. 136. Paper. American Beoneunio Association. 

cents. 


CARD PLAYING. 


ae, Game of Draw Poker. By J. W. Keller. Inclu ng 
he Treatise by R. C. Schenck and Rules for the 

p tn of ee Poker. pp. 84. White, 

Stokes & Allen. Fancy board, 50 cen cloth, flex., 


75 cents, 
FICTION—HUMOR. 
Popular Tales and piettone. Their Migrations and 


| W. A. Clouston. 2vols. Crown. 
t tops. leather. Scribner & Welford. 
one an loits of Dr. J. B. Quiés. From the 


French of Paul Céliare - 


Mrs. = Hoe J. — 
ae 120 Illustrations. 10, PP. 326. e >)’ 


nghaven. A Taleof theGreat — Rf R. D. Black- 
more. Illustrated by A. Parsons . Barnard. 
12mo, pp. 512. Harper & Bros. $1.50." 

Forced Acquaintances. A Book for Girls. mr Edith 
Robinson. 12mo, pp. 344. Ticknor & Co. 

The Waverly Novels. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New 

Lowy dition. To be completed in 25 vols. 8vo. 

Gilt tops. Vols. 1-8 now ready. J. B. Lippincott 

Co. Per vol., $1.75. 


—- Tee a By Augusta Larned. 12mo, pp. 
Two Gentlemen o a Boston. A Novel. 12mo, pp. 481. 
Ticknor & Co. 
The Strike in the B— Mill. Study. m0, PP. 362. 
“ Round Robin Series.” Ticknor & Co. a cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


Jess. oz H. R. Haggard. i6mo, pp. 340. Boards. Harper 
& Bros. 75 cents. 

Victims. By Theo. Gift. 16mo, pp. 470. H. Holt & Co. 
Paper, 30cents. “ Leisure Hour Series,’’ Cloth. $100, 

An Ezile’s Romance; or, os on ee of Australian Life. 
By A. Louis. 12mo, pp. 392. G. W. Dillingham. $1.50. 

What People Live By. From the Russian of Count Leo 
Toistot 2mo, pp. 83. D. Lothrop &Co. $1.00. < 

The Adventures of Tad. ties. F. H. Converse. 16mo, pp. 
285. D. Lothrop & Co. 


Possibilities. Pe aoe S &-aaee. 16mo, pp. 233. 
D. yop 1.25. 
Lilies. By Ella M. Baker. Imo, pp. 300. 


Seven Eas: 
D. Lousep & Oo. $1. 
She Waele Bue. a + H. Chadwick. 16mo, pp. 305. 
Cassell & Co. $1.00. 

The Last Penacook. A Tale of Provincial Times. By 
A. B. Berry. 16mo, pp. 180. D. Lothrop &Co. $100. 
Miss Churchill. A ounty. By C. Reid. I6mo, pp. 24. 

D. Appleton &Co. $1.00. 
hild of the C . By J. T. Wheelwright. 
49 J Z Paper, 50 cents; orotke 


_ ~ ©. Scribner's Sons. 

The Jesuit’s Ring. A Romance of Mount Desert. By 
gugestee A. Hayes. 12mo, PP 306. ©. Scribner’s Sons. 

Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
The Fa % A Comedy in Narrative. By G. eapetinn. 
edition. mo, oo 4 505. Roberts vpeny $2.00 

In pode ong From the German of Pa Hoyse. |New 
edition. 2 vols., 16mo, boards. D. ya - 4, 

Roger Camerden. A Strange S . 18mo, pp. 102. a2. 
Coombes. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cma 

TAl Lorimer. By Theo. Gift. 12mo, Rd. a Sos Apple- 
ton & Co. Paper, 50 cents; boards, 


Ben Gilbert’s Vi “By Mrs. 6. A. Bisbee. 16mo, pp. 
165. D. Lothrop & 5 cents. 

Sia o’ Clock in the le = 9.3.5. ee ). 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 107. D. Lothrop & Co. conte. 


mee tye Ft Nest. By E.P. Roe. Paper. Dodd, Mead 
The Lovely Weep CN ye By the Hon. Lewis 
— id. H. Holt 1émo, 214 Paper. 25 

“ Teisure Hour Bee, cloth "1.00. 
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In One Town. ByE p SOmany. 12mo, pp. 40. Paper. D. 2 on the Catechism: mt me Little Ones. By 
pk &Co. %cen — otte M. Yonge. 16mo, a London. $1.00. 

The Millionaire Tramp. "he B C. Givins. 12mo, pp. The Bishops in the Tower. i h- of Stirring 
181. Paper. Rhodes & McUlure Pub. Co. 2% cents. Events Affecting the Church and Nonconformists 


John-A-Dreams. A Tale. lémo, pp. 24. Paper. D. 
Appleton & Co. comm. 


om, a © Sagpee. Paper. Rand, McNally & Co. 


Nobody's 1 Business. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. Paper. 

Dillingham. cents. 

Buckskin Joe; or The Saye 3 ye By M. Silingsby. 
Paper. G. W. Diliingham. 

How Private Geo. W. Peck Psa cons the Rebellion; 
or, The Funn Experiences ofa Raw Recruit. By the 
Author of “ Peck’s Fun,” etc. Lilustrated. 12mo, pp. 
316. Belford, Clarke & Co. $1.00. 

Miss Jones’ Quilting. By Josiah Allen’s Wife. 12mo, 
pp. 26. J. 8. Ogilvie& Uo. 50 cents. 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
pene Secret, and Wanted a Wife. By J.S. Winter. 


cents. 
Samuel ofa. By L. Stephen. “‘ English Men of Let- 


ters." cen 
Edward Gidbon. 1 By J. C. Morison. “ English Men of 
** English Men of 


Sir Walter . ym By R. H. Hutton. 
Letters.” 


— BOOKS. 
Dusbeccel Par a Billet. i16mo, pp. 311. Paper. Paris. 


mm, 

Le M Soy Le ight de Dieu.—Le Vieux Sonneur. 
L’ Hote des on viiet. Par Cammillie Lemonnier. 
i6mo, pp. 272. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

i Froideville. Par ” om Theuriet. 16mo, pp. 

Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Ee Bie. Par wa, Cherbuliez. i6mo, pp. 353. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 

Coeur Volant. Par F. . Boisgobey. 2 vols., 16mo. 
Paper. Paris. Net, 

Frankley. Par H. owl 16mo, pp. 369. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $1.06 

M. de Roateon. Par Gérald. 16mo, pp. 306. Paper. 


Anne a Par P. De Musset. 2vols.,16mo. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $2.10. 


Mont-Oriol. Par G. De Maupassant. iémo, 367. 
Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. > 
Fleur D’Oranger. Par G. Toudouze. ié6mo, pp. 301. 

Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 


RELIGIOUS—METAPHYSICAL. 


A Handbook of Biblical Di lties > Pensonablo 
* Solutions of ane pezias Things in §acred Se ripture. 
Edited Tuck, B.A. (Lond) 8VO, pp. 
668. T. Whittaker. $2.50. 

The Mys of God. A b Comsitesation of Some Intel- 
lectual wo By T. Tymms. 
mv, pp. 38. Gilt Top. ry D. F: Randoiph & Co. 
$2.50. 


Daniel I.-IV. An Exposition of the Historical — 
of the Ned ag ~ «> ey ae het Daniel. By The sv 
Rev. P. D. wn 8vO, pp. 335 E. 
Dutton & Le 1. 

Modern Hinduism : ing an Account, of if the } - 
and Life of the Hintas n Northern I 

Wilkins. 8vo, 7 494. Scribner & Welford, ™%. id 

The Ministry of —;, . pat et Devotional 

Studies of the Gospel Miracl A T. B. Dover, M.A. 
8vo, pp. 220. Vellum. Lenton. $2.00. 

Creed and Character. Sermons. By The Rev. H. 8. 
Holland, M.A. i2mo, pp. 43. C. Scribner’s Sons. 


@ Little Child. Short Addresses or Readings 
actoniincen 44% J. Wilmot-Buxton, M.A. I6mo, 
pp. 142. J. Pott $1.25. 
Briefs. By an Ex pases Preacher. 8vo, pp. 
ill. T. Whittaker. Net, $1.00. 
The Rig = 9 of ig ‘. Words ‘of Counsel and Comfort 


et ey 8 M.A. 16mo, 199. 
Estw pe. Cassell & $1.00. al 
et Pharaohs oY Se Bondage « md the Exodus. Lec. 
tures by ©. S. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 16mo, pp. 199. 
The a Co. Paper, 7) cents; cloth, $1.00 
the Supernatural Origin of Christiani 
with Special Keference to the Theories of Benee’ 
Strauss and Tiibingen School. By G. P. Fisher, D.D. 
Cruwn 8vo, pp. 627. C. Scrib- 
ner'’s Sons. 


The C Youth. 3 J. T. Davidson, D.D. 12mo, 
wh nO. Armstiong & Bom $135." > 





from the Kestoration to the Revolution. By H. M. 
Luckock, D.D. lomo, pp. 225. T. Whittaker. $1.50. 
Concerning Christ and the Church. Notes for Medita- 
tion on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. By A. 

S A. Hall, M.A. 18mo, pp. 73. J. Pott & Co. Net, 60 


nts. 

What is the Church? or, Plain Instruction about the 
Church, especially in By ht Ww her Doctrine, her Dis- 
cipline, her Offices. Woodhouse, M.A. With 
notes and a gupprementar: a ter on the Protestant 
Episco: — in the States, by J. z _—_ 
Pe... -D. Paper. D. pb &Co. 40ce 

ical Pie y & J. a Jones. 18mo, pp. e. o. H. 
~~ & Co. “Ket, 30 

Household 5 ~ “Mandbeok of . rn} Infor- 
mation, etc. y J. H. Biunt, is D. New end 

eam pp. 271. Boards. E. & J. B. Young & 


Stuatee t in ret istory. By ErnestRenan. mo, 
pp. 481. Scri yy Welford. $2.40. 

The Anatomy of Negation. 
226. Scribner & Welford. $2. 

Vocabula Philosoph Psychologicel, Ethical, 
Meta physical: with Quotations ied Ret ferences. By 
w. Fleming, D Fourth edition. Revised and ly 
Reconstructed by H. Calderwood, LL.D. Crown 8vo., 
pp. 439. Scribner & Welford. Net, $3.00 


Moral he Nt x A A Series of Lectures. By A. F. Pea- 
bedy, D.D., L ‘D. 1l6émo, pp. 337. Lee & Shepard. 


$1.50. 
The wtasten of Ethics. By J. E. Maude,M.A. Ed- 
ited by W. James. 12mo, pp. 220. H. Holt &Co. $1.50. 
Theslep¥ rg. Evolution. A Lecture. By E. D. Cope, 
12mo, pp. 39. Arnold & Co. Paper, 30 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


4 E. Saltus. 16mo, pp. 


BOOKS FOR EASTER. 


Gladness of Easter. From the Poets. 7 we Ato. 
Fancy paper covers. Lee &Shepard. $1.00 

Arise, ae Se Arise! An Easter Hymn. By Sarah 
F. intustrated. 4to. Fancy paper cover. 
we, me, $1.00. 

See the Land her Easter Keeping. C. Kingsley. 
—- 4to. Fancy paper — ee & Shepard. 

Seven Easter Lilies. By Ella M. Baker. 16mo, pp. 300. 
D. Lothrop & Co. $1. 


MEDIOAL—HYGIENE. 


Di of Wi A Handbook for Physicians and 

Students. From the Germanof Dr. F. Winckel by J. 

H,. Williamson, a. —" under the supervision, and with 

an Introduction b he n,M.D. 12mo, sob. 674. P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co. cloth, $3.00; sheep, 

Handbook of Materia Fa ica, Pha weer. and Thera- 

peutics, etc. By 8. O. L. Potter, M.A., M.D. i2mo, 

Pa P. Blakiston, Son & Co. Cloth, $3.00; sheep, 





On Fevers. Their —~— + By a Solis D iB. Cabs Tog: 
nosis, and La lie . Ase ) 
With Colored Plates. ms, pp. 2s. P. iston, 
oon &Co. $2.50. 
Principles and Practice of tive Su ° 
By S. Smith, A.M.,M.D. New and t hly revised 
tion. 8VO, pp. 877. Lea Brothers & Co. Cloth, $4.00; 
sheep, $5.00. 

The Surgeon’s Pocket- Book: An Essay on the best treat- - 
ment of wounded in war; * By Surg aceuens >’ a 
Public Medical goview. ajor J. H. 
Porter. Third edition. Edited by Brig- 
57 Surgeon C. H. Y. Bog 18m, pp. 257. Leather. 

P.B m,Son & Co. $2.25. 

Massage asa Mode of Treatment. By W. Murrell, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. 16mo, pp. 100. P. Blakiston, Son &Co. $1.25. 

Sanitary Examinations of Water, Air, and Food. A 
Vade-Mecum for the Medical Officer of Health. By C. 
B. Fox, M.D., F.R.C.P. Lond. New and revised edifion. 
12mo, pp. 563. P. er Son & Co. $4.00. 

Coohery for Invalids. By T. J. Murrey. 18mo, 32. 

White, Stokes Ye Alien. 50 cents. > 

A Synopsis of the Nature and Effects of Alcohol and 
y ye By L. H. Luce, M.D. Paper. D.C. Heath 

cen 


's* We will mail any book in this list, when not to be had at the 
local bookstores, on receipt of price, excepting those marked net, 
to the price of which ten per cent. must be added to pay postage. 
4. 0. MoCLure & Co. 























ILLINOIS CENTRALR.R. 


GREAT THROUGH. LINE 


BETWEEN THE 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


With its THROUGH TRAINS of Baggage Car, Day Coaches 
and Puliman Buffet Sleepers between 


CHICAGO AND NEW ORLEANS, 


It not ay ! gives the New Orleans Passenger advantages 
not — by any other sou, — he offers 

hese advantages as well to th 

FLORIDA pagename. 

TEXAS PASSENGER, 

CALIFORNIA PASSENGER, 

And the pleasure of a visit en route to New Orleans, the 
largest and most beautiful 


CITY OF THE SOUTH. 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleepers of newest design 
leave New Orleans for 
eeaemntte FLA 
AN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
THUS NECESSITATING BUT 
ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
From Chicago to those on and that at New Orleans 
in daylight. 
QUICKEST TIME! SHORTEST DISTANCE! 
FARE AS CHEAP AS ANY OTHER ROUTE. 
STOP-OVER PRIVILEGE AT NEW ORLEANS. 
For Information address 
F. B. BOWES, 
Gen’! North. Pass. Agt., 121 Randolph St., Chicago. 


A. H. HANSON E. T. JEFFERY, 
Gen'l Pass. Agent. Gen’! Manager. 
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EAGLE. PENCILS, 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE, No. 2%, 


ROUND AND HEXAGON 


GOLD PENCILS 


( PATENTED.) 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, Mer- 
cantile and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS, 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 6B to 6H, 
egrees, for Artists, Engineers and 
Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS, 


OVER FIFTY COLORS. 
Preferable to Water Colors in many ways. 


The STOP-GA UGE, 


Automatic Pencil. Is an entirely new article, and it 
is the ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 











BInDINGS FOR THE DIAL. 


The April number of THE DIAL completes 
the Seventh Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for each volume. Subscribers wish- 
ing their copies bound can send them to the 
Publishers for that purpose. Price of Cloth 
Binding, $1 per volume. 


TEMPORARY BINDERS. 


An improved patent Binder, for holding cur- 
rent numbers of THE DIAL in a convenient 
form, is furnished for $1. It holds one volume, 
and can be used for successive years, keeping the 
numbers neat and clean, and in their regular 
order. Papers are easily inserted or removed. 
The Binder is substantially made, in cloth, with 
THE DIAL stamped on it in gilt. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 


Cor. Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 








THE BUREAU OF REVISION. 


George Wil‘iam Curtis says: “ Reading manuscript with 
a view to publication a a fessional work as much as 
examining titles so potas ; and this work is done, as 
it should a onally, by the ‘ Eas sr s friend 
and fellow- Yaborer i n letters, Dr. T. M. —Harper’s 
Magazine, April, 1886. 

Books edited for authors and publishers. Opinions on 
MSS. given. Dr. TITUS MUNSON COAN, 110 East 56th 
Street, New York City 





ESTERBROOK'S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES: 
Fine Pornt, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
Nos. 048 14 130 
Nos. 161 239 284 


BusINnEss, - - - 


Broap Pornt, - - 





For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works: Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
A. C. McCLURG & CO’S 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This =. —_ last as atmeed as three or four vinake f 
steel d possesses other — which make it 


"i! hey are now sold in tA State and Territory 


Send six conte in stamps for samples and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 
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Is it Another 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN? 


JUANITA (pronounced whon-eé-tah), a 
romance of real life in Cuba fifty years ago, 
by Mary Mann (Mrs. Horace Mann). 

Juanita was written before even New Eng- 
land was aroused to the essential wickedness 
of slavery; before Uncle Tom’s Cabin; before 
it was thought of; before the Boston mob; 
about the time of the earliest voices raised in 
behalf of the slave; the time of indifference, 
worse than indifference, persecution of those 
who were not indifferent. 

A tale of Cuban slavery by a New England 
woman fiflly awake to the wrongs and suffer- 
ings borne by the slaves of her own country. 
And yet she kept the story back from the 
world from motives of delicacy, because it was 
true in the principal persons and incidents! 


Booksellers get it April 10. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Fustte Swap Bee and 
Take No Other 7 * 


MARK TWAIN’S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE 


SCRAP BOOK 


. Has become a ao favorite, and of eee fair to super- 
e all other Scrap Boo 

Itisa combination « desirable in a 

Book. gummed 


d the sim ate cit f the t fe i 
page, an icity o} = or past " 
Pp y arrangem ay ng 


never 
return to the old style. 


To travelers and tourists itis particularl 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. 





desirable, 
n us the 


= ~~ pvt 4 bottle ‘of muciiage, the break ki f 
com onry, 4 ie of muc e — ng 0 
which among © » baggage is far fro m plcoesa This 
disagreeable Srisave by the use of o Marke “Twain 
Scrap Book. panes 
The ungummed page Scrap 

service whatever, i( ir paste or zr A, ve not at — yh A 
when wanted. with a Mark Twain no such vexatious 


difficulty can -—-: occur. 
*No li be wanplane without t fas f the Bibl 
“No — 4. comm ete w aad S copy 0 " 
Shakespeare, Twain's Book” . 
“I sticky HARPER'S MONTMLT. ict d 
taaves stic ngers ctures and scra 
It is a capital invention.” ’ - 
* DANBURY NEWS. 
“Tt is a valuable book for purify4 mg the domestic atmoe- 
being self-act tn a ne rm ofan 
tai the most fastidious 
pereos could obj be yt and i manly, the 
t thing of any ago mesiinge particularly.” 


oo 
~ twee Surnished by your bookseller and 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


119 and 121 William St., New York. 

















INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over *r $10,000, 000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


F 
Yearly Accident Policies. 


Paid 17,850 Accident Claims in 1884, amounting to 
$949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every working day. 
ovng Ove IN SEVEN of all insured nst accidents in 


VELERS were killed or d led, and received 
cash benefits. 


RATES a8 LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure Yo 
PAYMENT OF Face VALUE of Pulicies. Only $5.00 a 

to Prof or Business men for each $1, with 5.00 

weakly indemnity. 


Issues also LIFE PoLictges of every desirable form, at 
lowest cash rates, with equitable non-forfeiting contract. 


Full Payment is is Secured by 
$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus. 
Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and 
Assesements on on the Survivors. 
AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. 
a Secretary. 





JaMEs G. BATTERSON, 


E. Morris, 
President. Asst. Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEw YORK. 




















HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 


FINE GRADES OF 


Offenbach Photograph Albums, 


AL80 


CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


Scrap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 


Chess Boards, Etc. 





Kocn, Sons & Co., New York, 
IMPORTERS. 


a%s Our goods are sold at the principal bookstores. 
supplied by the leading jobbers. 


The Trade 





VEFPERY PRerTinG CO. 159 AND 161 DEARBORN ST., CHiGAge. 














